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Week Ending Friday, July 22, 1994 


The President’s News Conference 
With European Union Leaders in 
Berlin, Germany 


July 12, 1994 


President Kohl. Mr. President of the 
United States, Mr. President of the Euro- 
pean Commission, ladies and gentlemen. 
First, I would like to welcome you all very 
cordially in the Reichstag building in Berlin. 
I am very happy, indeed, that the joint trans- 
atlantic dialog was conducted here in Berlin 
with the delegations of the two gentlemen 
I just welcomed. 

This meeting, this dialog has taken place 
right after the G-7 meeting in Naples, the 
G-7 meetings which were attended by four 
member states of the European Union and 
the President of the European Commission. 
So, a number of issues we talked about today 
were, in fact, issues that had been touched 
upon in Naples already to raise the issue of 
Bosnia. In Naples we talked at length about 
the report of the contact group, and we did, 
at the time, publish a number of statements. 

The transatlantic partnership, that is the 
close cooperation between the European 
Union and the United States of America, 
takes on special importance at a time in 
which Europe is undergoing radical change. 
And I think it’s symbolic, indeed, that they're 
meeting today at the Reichstag and that we 
talked about this topic today at the Reichstag, 
a site within Germany where you just have 
to look out the window in order to realize 
that a few yards away from where we are, 
the division of Germany and Europe was re- 
flected in the Wall, which is now gone. On 
this side of the Wall we always felt, by con- 
trast, a special closeness between and among 
the Western democracies, a closeness, an af- 
finity without which the Wall would never 
have come down. 

At the end of the cold war, with the fall 
of the Wall, Central and Eastern Europeans 
now have a chance to determine their own 


fate freely and openly. And that is why we 
shall call out to them from Berlin, saying that 
the European-transatlantic community is not 
a closed group. It depends on its effort and 
its sharing its free democratic ideas with all 
who want it. And therefore, closer coopera- 
tion with the countries with Eastern and 
Central Europe is a natural outgrowth of our 
talks today. 

We resolved, therefore, to set up a working 
group which, by the time of the next trans- 
atlantic summit, which would be less than 
10 months from now, this summit would be 
chaired by the French Presidency, which by 
that time would submit a draft containing co- 
ordinated procedures for the United States 
and the European Union in intensifying rela- 
tions with the Central and Eastern European 
states. 

All of us—and we talked about that 
today—must jointly remember that we make 
a great deal to be done, and we must ask 
ourselves what can we do in order to secure 
the free and democratic ways of the United 
States and the European Union and to pro- 
tect them from the increasing stress emanat- 
ing from organized crime and the drug mafia. 
We talked about that, too, today. And we 
talked about setting up a working group that 
will deal with these issues. And at the end 
of our meeting this morning we asked our 
staff to go right ahead and not only review 
the situation but submit important programs 
as soon as possible. 

And in conclusion, I would like to say that 
we plan to further deepen and intensify the 
cooperation between the European Union 
member states and the United States of 
America. We want to do it in every possible 
way. 

Yesterday I talked about the German- 
American relations, and I said something 
which I could repeat with a somewhat dif- 
ferent emphasis. 

For decades we talked about the trans- 
atlantic bridge ensuring our security. We 
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know today that we have to add a couple 
of components to that bridge. We have to 
add the components of economic coopera- 
tion, cooperation in the cultural area, and co- 
operation also in the area of bringing our 
young people closer together. And in that 
sense I think today’s dialog has opened up 
a number of prospects for our future work, 
and we’re going to act accordingly. 

President Delors. Ladies and gentlemen, 
as the Chancellor has just said to you, this 
meeting which is taking place in the context 
of the Transatlantic Declaration has made it 
possible for us, I hope, at least, to inject a 
more practical and operational substance into 
relations between the United States and the 
European Union and this, of course, without 
creating any new bureaucracy. 

Chancellor Kohl has indicated to you the 
two points on which there will be a joint fol- 
lowup: first, the development of the coun- 
tries of Central and Eastern Europe and, sec- 
ondly, the fight against organized crime and 
drug trafficking. 

Moreover, we shall pursue our dialog on 
economic matters which we began with 
President Clinton in January on the occasion 
of our last meeting. We shall continue this, 
thanks to the successful holding by the Amer- 
ican authorities at the Detroit conference. 
We shall seek to fight against unemployment, 
making possible for everyone to have a 
worthwhile job in society so that there should 
also be a greater prosperity in what is an in- 
creasingly interdependent world. We have to 
work together, and we shall do this in the 
followup to the Naples summit by organizing 
in Brussels a new conference on the Detroit 
model, devoted to the information society— 
what we, the United States and Europe, can 
expect of this in terms of the creation of jobs, 
in terms of the consequences on the organi- 
zation of work and on the very organization 
of society. And of course, in order to prepare 
for this, we will have to look at what we have 
to do in terms of education and life-long 
training, in terms of the organization of our 
towns and cities in particular, as well. 

And finally, you know that Naples, at the 
request of President Clinton, the 7 decided 
to devote particular attention to Ukraine. An 
amount was even set at the request of Presi- 
dent Clinton, an amount evaluated as being 
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what should be given in the form of aid. And 
today, we decided to monitor the situation 
together as a result of the Presidential elec- 
tions so that on the basis of a joint examina- 
tion we should be able to help this country 
get out of its serious economic, political, in- 
stitutional, and social difficulty. 

So you see that the Transatlantic Declara- 
tion has got to a new phase, a more oper- 
ational phase, and one of more friendly and 
tighter relations. 

Thank you. 

President Clinton. Thank you very much, 
Chancellor Kohl and President Delors. La- 
dies and gentlemen, the United States 
strongly supports the European Union. 
Throughout my entire administration I have 
advocated the cause of the European Union. 
I believe our best partner, as we look toward 
the 21st century for prosperity and for peace, 
is a Europe united in democracy, in free mar- 
kets, in common security. We have sup- 
ported that, and we will continue to support 
it. 

We agreed here today to try to do some- 
thing that is potentially of real significance 
in terms of this developing partnership be- 
tween the United States and the EU and that 
is to set up a group of experts who can put 
some framework, some meat on the bones 
of our declarations on two areas. And you've 
heard them mentioned already, but I want 
to reemphasize them. 

The first is the need to strengthen our co- 
operation and coordination in our support for 
reform and democracy in Central and East- 
ern Europe. That is all the more important, 
I think, to all of us in view of the difficulties 
and challenges these nations are facing, and 
certainly it’s been vividly impressed upon me 
on my recent trips to Latvia and to Poland. 

The second thing that we agreed to do is 
to coordinate better our efforts in dealing 
with security issues and especially with orga- 
nized crime, drug-trafficking, money-laun- 
dering. These things now know no national 
borders. The FBI Director from the United 
States, Mr. Freeh, just recently made what 
was a highly acclaimed trip, first to Berlin 
and then going on to Moscow. President 
Yeltsin was very intent on following this up 
when we met with him in Naples. We think 
this is one area that we can work together 
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on and really do something that will benefit 
the citizens of our nations, in Europe and 
in the United States. 

Finally, let me just say that I want to par- 
ticularly applaud President Delors for the 
white paper he issued on jobs and growth 
in the European Union that complemented 
and gave so much energy to the jobs con- 
ference we held in Detroit. We talked quite 
a bit today about how we can further develop 
our cooperation to generate more jobs and 
higher incomes. 

And I will just close with this point. There 
are a lot of people who really believe that 
there is simply a limit to the ability of wealthy 
countries to generate jobs and incomes as we 
move toward the 21st century and there’s so 
much more global economic competition. I 
do not believe that, not if we’re committed 
to adapting our work forces, not if we’re com- 
mitting to expanding the barriers—I mean, 
tearing down the barriers to trade and ex- 
panding trade—and to the new technologies 
that will permit exponential growth, like the 
information superhighway and _ environ- 
mental technology. So we had a very good 
meeting; I’m very satisfied with it. I feel fi- 
nally now we have not only recognized the 
fact of European Union and our cooperation 
but actually developed a system in which we 
can do things together that will make a dif- 
ference to the ordinary citizens of our coun- 
try. 


German Armed Forces 


Q. How do they feel about the decision 
just handed down by the German high court 
permitting German armed forces to partici- 
pate in peacekeeping operations outside the 
country? 

President Kohl. First, I'll have to ask you, 
understanding for the fact that I can’t really 
assess the ruling because, after all, in Berlin 
here I don’t know all the details involving 
the ruling. But I’m very happy about that 
ruling; there’s no doubt about it, because it 
indicates very clearly that the highest Ger- 
man court, which is the guardian of our con- 
stitution, has determined that one of the mis- 
sions would be in accordance with our con- 
stitutions. I’ve always argued that; my gov- 
ernment has always argued that. 
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We were given an indication by the court 
that such a mission would require a simple 
majority in the Bundestag. That’s not very 
surprising to me, either, because I cannot 
imagine how any head of government of the 
Federal Republic would initiate such a mis- 
sion without having the appropriate majority 
in the Parliament. 

So I think what was decided there is fully 
in accordance with the constitution and with 
the view of the federal government. What’s 
going to come out of that in the future is 
something that we'll have to examine in each 
individual case on a case-by-case basis. 

If you look at the history during this cen- 
tury, especially German history, you'll have 
to pay some attention to that. But we are 
members of the United Nations. And if we 
claim the rights that membership entails, we 
will have to live up to our responsibilities. 
I think it’s unacceptable and not in line with 
the dignity of our country for us to stand 
aside and refuse to take on responsibility. So 
I’m happy about the ruling. But that’s really 
not the main issue for the press conference. 

One more question and then we will ask 
our guests. 

Q. Mr. Chancellor, couldn’t you say a little 
more about the criteria which the federal 
armed forces will base its missions on? 
France has requested that the Eurocorps 
might be sent to Africa. Is that something 
you have in mind? What would be the con- 
crete repercussions as far as German foreign 
policy is concerned? 

President Kohl. I’ve given a great deal of 
thought to this; I’ve thought in concrete 
terms. But please understand this is a very 
fundamental and important question, and I 
would prefer to talk with my colleagues in 
the cabinet about the ruling as a whole, and 
then we'll make a public statement. It makes 
no sense for you to keep on asking questions 
as to “What will you do if’; I won’t say any- 
thing on that. There you go. 


Haiti 

Q. Then, Mr. President, may I ask you 
about what your administration has called a 
serious escalation in Haiti and whether you 
feel that this now moves us closer to a mili- 
tary option, whether this makes it much more 
difficult for international observers of any 
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kind to know what is really happening on the 
ground there. 

President Clinton. Well, let me say, first 
of all, that what happened in Haiti yesterday 
puts in stark relief the human rights abuses 
that we have been talking about for some 
time now, the killing, the maiming, the rapes. 
Throwing the monitors out is just the latest 
expression of the desperation of that illegal 
regime and their desire to hide their conduct. 

All I can say today is that I hope that this 
action will stiffen the will of the international 
community to support the United States in 
the strongest possible enforcement of the 
sanctions, including freezing the assets of the 
military and the elites supporting them. We 
have got to bring an end to this, and I think 
that, surely to goodness, the throwing out of 
the monitors will illustrate to the whole world 
that what we have been saying all along is 
true: This is not only an illegal but a highly 
oppressive regime, and we have to keep the 
pressure up. 

Q. Mr. President, to follow, do you think 
that that will make it easier to make your 
case if it turns out that you do have to take 
the military route? 

President Clinton. Well, | think it cer- 
tainly validates the position I’ve taken so far, 
that that is an option we shouldn't rule out. 

Q. Regarding Haiti, as you know, most of 
the generals at the Pentagon say it would not 
be a difficult operation to go in and over- 
throw the military regime there. What 
they're concerned about is an exit strategy, 
that the U.S. would not have to keep forces 
there for a prolonged period of time, that 
there would be other countries willing to par- 
ticipate in some sort of peacekeeping oper- 
ation. 

Do you have any assurances there are 
other countries that would be willing to go 
in after a U.S. invasion to help out, and did 
you get any assurances from the European 
allies? 

President Clinton. Well, let me just say 
that there are two issues; there have always 
been two issues there. One is the one you 
have just outlined, which is that the last time 
the United States went to Haiti we stayed 
for, I think, 19 years. And that is a totally 
inappropriate thing to do in a world in which 
international organizations exist and, particu- 
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larly, a United Nations exists for the purpose 
of working with countries in trouble that 
need help. 

Are there nations who have said that they 
would be a part of a United Nations mission? 
Yes, there are. But that leads you to the sec- 
ond question, which is that the United States 
has always—and we talked about this way 
back in May—the United States has always 
been basically moving back and forth be- 
tween a Monroe Doctrine-type approach for 
200 years, in the Caribbean and Latin Amer- 
ica, and a good neighbor-type approach. 

The people of Latin America, the people 
of the Caribbean obviously want us to co- 
operate with them; they want us to be friends 
and neighbors. They know we're the biggest 
country in the region. They want any kind 
of unilateral action by the United States to 
come only as a last resort. And they have 
reservations about it as you would expect 
they would. So Mr. Gray, one of the things 
that he has been doing so well is to try to 
consult with all of our partners and friends 
in the region and to try as far as we possibly 
can to, first of all, explore all alternatives and, 
secondly, have everyone going in lockstep 
and let everyone know what the United 
States intention and objective is. Our only 
objective is to restore democracy in Haiti and 
stop those poor people from being killed and 
tortured and raped and starved and basically 
deprived of the decency of an ordinary life. 


German Leadership 


Q. Mr. President, please permit me, a 
German journalist, to revisit a question that 
has to do with Germany taking on a greater 
role, taking more responsibility in the world. 
On that point, you are in agreement with 
Chancellor Kohl. Now, does the idea of Ger- 
man armed forces being involved in peace- 
keeping missions outside NATO, does that 
mean that you are totally comfortable with 
that? Aren’t you the least bit uncomfortable 
thinking about that? And could it also mean 
that you could imagine German forces being 
involved in missions of the kind we had 2 
years ago in the Gulf, for instance? Would 
that be all right? 

President Clinton. I am completely com- 
fortable with that. And of course, I can envi- 
sion German forces being involved in some- 
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thing like the United Nations effort in the 
Gulf. Why? Because of the leadership of 
Germany, because of the conduct of Ger- 
many, because of the role Germany has 
played in developing the European Union, 
because of the values Germany has dem- 
onstrated in taking of hundreds of thousands 
of refugees from Bosnia. Germany, now unit- 
ed is—yes, it’s the largest country in Europe 
in terms of population and its economic 
strength. But Germany has been the leader 
in pushing for the integration of Europe, for 
the sharing of power among the European 
nations, and for setting a standard for hu- 
mane conduct and support for democracy 
and diversity. So, the answer to that question 
is, yes, I am comfortable with it. 

President Kohl. One minute, I would like 
to add something, if I may. I feel a tendency 
here among you to somehow apply the.con- 
stitutional court decision to the—[inaudible]. 
Since that is so, I would like to say that we 
will be deciding on the case-by-case basis 
with the majority in Parliament and that fol- 
lowing the court’s ruling, we are not feeling 
that the Germans are now rushing to the 
front. I'd like to say that emphatically, be- 
cause I know my fellow citizens, some of my 
fellow citizens and I think it’s therefore an 
important statement for me to make. 

President Clinton. Maybe I could make 
one little statement about this. I think all of 
us want to play a constructive role where we 
can. But we have learned not only the poten- 
tial but also the limits of military power in 
the 20th century. And the United Nations 
is trying to work through what can be done 
on a humanitarian basis, what can be done 
in the way of peacekeeping a mission, what 
conditions have to exist in countries in order 
for peacekeeping missions to succeed. So I 
think it is important that the German people, 
the American people, any others paying at- 
tention to this press conference, not believe 
that there is some cavalier eagerness to use 
military power in an undisciplined way which 
might cause a lot of problems. 

President Kohl. Thank you. 


North Korea 


Q. Mr. President, I wanted to ask if you 
have any news for us today on the situation 
in North Korea, if anything has changed, and 
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whether you have any response to comments 
that have been made in the U.S. that there 
possibly is a sense by some in North Korea 
that the idea of progressing toward progress 
on communication with the outside world 
should be halted. 

President Clinton. Well, we are watching 
it very closely. We are concerned about what 
might happen, obviously. My position on that 
is the same that it has been from the very 
beginning, that that is a decision for them 
to make and their future is in their hands. 

But we believe it is in their interest and 
in our interest for them to continue to freeze 
the elements of their nuclear program and 
for us to resume the talks. We hope that is 
what they will do. In the meanwhile, we will 
monitor the facts in North Korea on the nu- 
clear program. That is where we are. The 
next move basically is in their court. 

Q. Do you have any feelings at all from 
anyone in the government at this point, sir? 

President Clinton. No, only the commu- 
nications we've had in Switzerland with re- 
gard to the talks. And those so far have been 
satisfactory and not out of the ordinary. So 
we basically have no indication one way or 
the other at this moment. So what we need 
to do is to simply be vigilant, to simply— 
to look at the facts. And it’s not useful to 
speculate, I think, certainly not in a naive 
way that would be excessively hopeful but 
also not in an unduly negative way. Let’s just 
look at the facts and judge this situation 
based on the facts as they develop. 


NATO Expansion 


Q. You agree then that relations with the 
Central Eastern European countries should 
be improved. Given that fact, do you think 
the timeline of Poland being a member by 
2000 is realistic? Do you think that’s a realis- 
tic prospect to hold out? 

President Clinton. I'd like to make two 
points in response to that question. First of 
all, Chancellor Kohl and I have discussed this 
a bit and in our personal meetings. The 
NATO members themselves will have to get 
together and begin to discuss what the 
timeline ought to be and what the criteria 
for membership ought to be. 

But the first and most important thing to 
do is to make a success of the Partnership 
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For Peace. The Partnership For Peace, I 
think it’s fair to say, has succeeded already 
beyond the expectations of those of us who 
proposed it at the first of the year. We have 
21 nations signed up, 19 from the republics 
of the former Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact countries; two, Sweden and Finland, 
that were previously neutral are not involved 
in NATO. 

In order to sign up, all those countries 
agreed to respect ne other’s borders and 
agreed to cooperate militarily to preserve the 
integrity of those borders. We will have our 
first military exercises in Poland in Septem- 
ber. So that’s my first point. I think we have 
to strengthen the Partnership For Peace and 
discuss a timeline. 

To the Poles I will say to you what I said 
to them directly: They have certainly shown 
the greatest interest in this issue, the greatest 
determination to do their full part, and I 
think have virtually assured that they are at 
the front of the line as NATO will be ex- 
panded, which it surely will be. We just have 
to get together and work out the details. It’s 
not for me as the American President to say 
what the details should be. 


President Clinton’s Visit 


Q. Mr. President, are you happy with the 
result of your visit to the Baltic countries? 
What do you think the next step should be 
there for that country getting rid of the Rus- 
sian troops at long last? 

President Clinton. Well, yes, I was very 
happy with my trip to the Baltic and with 
the meeting I had with all three Presidents. 
I am comfortable that in Latvia the Russian 
troops will be withdrawn by August 31st and 
that the controversy over the citizenship law 
there is being worked out, at least worked 
on. 

In Estonia, I have passed along a message 
from President Meri to President Yeltsin. In 
Naples, we discussed it in considerable detail 
in our private meeting, and President Yeltsin 
promised that for the first time he would ac- 
tually meet personally with President Meri 
and make a good faith effort to work this 
out. I still think that the troops could be able 
to be withdrawn from Estonia, as well, by 
the end of August if the last remaining dis- 
putes—there are three areas of disputes— 
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could be resolved. And we will continue to 
stay on top of that. We have agreed to work 
together on encouraging a resolution to that, 
and I think it can be done. 


NoTE: The President’s 66th news conference 
began at 11:15 a.m. in the East Hall at Reichstag 
where he met with Chancellor Helmut Kohl in 
his capacity as President, European Council, and 
Jacques Delors, President, European Commis- 
sion. Chancellor Kohl spoke in German, and 
President Delors spoke in French, and their re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. A tape 
was not available for verification of the content 
of this news conference. This item was not re- 
ceived in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 


Memorandum on the Presidential 
Design Awards 


July 12, 1994 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Presidential Design Awards 
Program 


As the largest purchaser of design services 
in the world, the Federal Government should 
be a leader in fostering design excellence. 
Good design can profoundly affect our lives 
by beautifying our surroundings, improving 
our productivity, and helping to effect social 
change. 

Over two decades ago, the National En- 
dowment for the Arts was asked by the White 
House to assist Federal agencies in improv- 
ing the quality of design in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Over the years, the efforts of the 
Endowment’s Federal Design Improvement 
Program have helped agencies to make sig- 
nificant progress in the pursuit of design ex- 
cellence. I am committed to furthering those 
efforts. 

The Presidential Design Awards Program 
was established in 1983 to honor successful 
achievement in Federal design and encour- 
age excellence throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I recently announced the call for 
entries for Round Four of the Presidential 
Design Awards and asked Jane Alexander, 
Chairperson of the National Endowment for 
the Arts, to implement the Presidential De- 
sign Awards Program. I am confident that 
she will have your full support. Please des- 
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ignate an individual with an appropriate 
background and position to serve as your liai- 
son with the Endowment to ensure the suc- 
cess of this important program. Please be ad- 
vised that there will be a Presidential Design 
Awards Program briefing at the National En- 
dowment for the Arts on July 18, 1994. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


Memorandum on Assistance to 
Palestinian Refugees 


July 14, 1994 


Presidential Determination No. 94-33 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Pursuant to Section 
2(b)(2) of the Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act of 1962, as Amended 


Pursuant to section 2(b)(2) of the Migra- 
tion and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962, as 
amended, 22 U.S.C. 2601(b)(2), I hereby 
designate Palestinian refugees in the Middle 
East as qualifying for assistance, and deter- 
mine that such assistance will contribute to 
the foreign policy interests of the United 
States. 

You are authorized and directed to inform 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
of this determination and the obligation of 
funds under this authority, and to publish this 
determination in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:29 a.m., July 19, 1994] 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on July 15, and it was 
published in the Federal Register on July 20. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue. 
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Proclamation 6706—Captive Nations 
Week, 1994 


July 15, 1994 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This year marks the 35th commemoration 
of “Captive Nations Week,” our national ex- 
pression of support for the people of the 
world who continue to suffer the yoke of op- 
pressive governments. Freedom has made 
great strides in recent years, thanks to the 
quiet heroism of countless men and women. 
Yet far too many members of. the human 
family still live in the shadows, shackled and 
intimidated in regimes of fear, and we must 
keep faith with them. 

For over 200 years, this Nation has worked 
to realize the vision of freedom articulated 
by our founders, and before them by thinkers 
throughout the ages. Our commitment to the 
eternally-unfolding meaning and spirit of lib- 
erty expresses not only our most cherished 
values, but also our best hope for long-term 
international stability. 

Freedom is a work in process. The people 
of the former Soviet bloc are making the ar- 
duous transition to free societies and free 
markets, and we will endeavor to support 
them as best we can. Less outwardly dra- 
matic, but no less moving, are the democratic 
transitions that have taken place in Asia, Afri- 
ca, and Latin America, and there too, we will 
do what we can. 

But great numbers of men and women are 
still not free. Authoritarianism still wields an 
iron grip over the lives of millions. And in 
this new time we are confronted by the 
alarming specter of racial, ethnic, and reli- 
gious animosities and violence. It is thus all 
the more reason for us to recommit ourselves 
to the work of promoting respect for univer- 
sal human rights and for political freedom 
for people of all races, creeds, and nationali- 
ties the world over. 

The Congress, by Joint Resolution ap- 
proved July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), has au- 
thorized and requested the President to issue 
a proclamation designating the third week in 
July of each year as “Captive Nations Week.” 
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Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim July 17 through July 23, 
1994, as Captive Nations Week. I call upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities, and in so doing to rededicate our- 
selves to the principles of freedom and jus- 
tice on which this Nation was founded and 
by which we will endure. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
four, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and nine- 
teenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:16 p.m., July 18, 1994] 


NOTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on July 20. This item was not 
received in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 


Memorandum on Employee Absence 
Due to Tropical Storm Alberto 


July 15, 1994 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Excused Absence for Employees 
Affected by the Flooding Caused by Tropical 
Storm Alberto 


I am saddened by the devastating losses 
caused by the flooding that has resulted from 
tropical storm Alberto and the impact on the 
well-being and livelihood of our fellow Amer- 
icans. Many parts of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been mobilized to respond to this 
disaster and to begin a massive effort to re- 
cover from the ravages of this flooding. 

As part of this effort, I request heads of 
executive departments and agencies who 
have Federal civilian employees in the areas 
designated as disaster areas because of the 
flooding to use their discretion to excuse 
from duty, without charge to leave or loss 
of pay, any such employee who is faced with 
a personal emergency because of the flood- 
ing and who can be spared from his or her 
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usual responsibilities. This policy should also 
be applied to any employee who is needed 
for emergency law enforcement, relief, or 
clean-up efforts authorized by Federal, State, 
or local officials having jurisdiction. 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


Nomination of United States District 
Court Judges 


July 15, 1994 


The President today announced two nomi- 
nees to serve on the U.S. District Court: 
Stanwood R. Duval, Jr., for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Louisiana and Catherine D. Perry for 
the Eastern District of Missouri. 

“I am proud to nominate Stanwood Duval 
and Catherine Perry to the Federal bench,” 
the President said. “I know they will serve 
with distinction.” 


NOTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
July 16, 1994 


Good morning. My radio address this 
weekend is being hosted by Philadelphia sta- 
tion KYW. 

When I was running for President, I met 
Americans all over our country who were un- 
certain about their future, worried about a 
tough economy in which every new day made 
it harder and harder to make ends meet, wor- 
ried about a sudden health care crisis that 
could drown them in a sea of debt, and most 
often, worried about the surging tide of 
crime and violence that has become a famil- 
iar threat in almost every neighborhood in 
our country. 

We've made real progress toward renew- 
ing the American dream since I took office 
a year and a half ago, putting our economic 
house in order with $255 billion in spending 
cuts, tax cuts for 15 million working families, 
an increase for the wealthiest 1.5 percent of 
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our citizens, all of it going to deficit reduc- 
tion. Our deficit will go down 3 years in a 
row for the first time since Harry Truman 
was President. And we've got 3.8 million new 
jobs and record numbers of new businesses 
to show for it. 

Expanded trade, real progress on health 
reform—we're moving in the right direction. 
But no matter how impressive these lists of 
accomplishments is, we will have failed to 
do our jobs if this year ends and Congress 
hasn’t passed legislation to answer the urgent 
call of the American people to do something 
about crime and violence. For many millions 
of Americans, this is our number one con- 
cern. The random violence violates our val- 
ues, our sense of family, our community, our 
whole hope for the future. 

For 6 long years, the American people 
have waited while Congress and the Presi- 
dent have debated on what to do about 
crime. The American people have asked for 
action, but all they've gotten is gridlock. As 
Americans have waited, children have been 
killed, terror has flourished. That waiting has 
to end and end now. 

Both Chambers of Congress have now 
passed sweeping anticrime bills. Both ver- 
sions will provide the most significant Fed- 
eral attack on crime in the history of the 
United States. They include every major ele- 
ment of the crime fighting program I first 
called for when I was running for President: 
100,000 more police officers on our street 
in community policing units; a ban on the 
most serious assault weapons that make our 
police officers often out-gunned by the gangs 
they face; a ban on ownership and possession 
of handguns by minors; a very tough penalty 
law, including a “Three strikes and you’re 

ut” law; and prevention programs to help 
give kids something to say yes to. 

The crucial task before Congress now is 
to prevent few remaining differences in the 
House and the Senate bill from threatening 
the whole bill. Congress is close to finishing 
this bill. Hard work by Members of both par- 
ties has resolved all the major differences. 

In the past, Congress has been stymied by 
an either-or debate over the false choice be- 
tween tougher punishment or smarter pre- 
vention. One of the first things I noticed dur- 
ing the Presidential campaign was that every 
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place I went Americans, and police officers, 
especially, rejected that argument. Our citi- 
zens want criminals to be punished. They 
want young people, particularly in our poor- 
est communities, also to have something to 
say yes to, to turn away from a life of crime. 

The crime bill before Congress does both. 
It provides tough punishments for violent 
criminals, like “Three strikes and you're out”, 
and it provides about $8 billion to build pris- 
ons to ensure that violent criminals can be 
locked up. But it also provides about $8 bil- 
lion for effective prevention programs, like 
the youth employment and skills program 
that will give youth in high-crime areas a 
chance to learn skills on the job, midnight 
basketball programs, after school programs, 
summer jobs programs, things that our young 
people can do to avoid getting into trouble. 

After passing the Brady bill last year, we 
also worked very hard to earn an impressive 
victory that guarantees the bill will include 
a ban on deadly assault weapons that don’t 
belong on our streets or in our schoolyards. 
And perhaps most important of all, this crime 
bill will put 100,000 new police officers on 
the streets of America, walking the beat, get- 
ting to know the neighborhoods, providing 
a strong role model for local youth, the best 
protection, toughest enforcement, and 
smartest prevention you can find. 

In Philadelphia today, I have nearly a 
dozen of Philadelphia’s finest police officers. 
This city has an effective community policing 
program, but like all cities, they need more 
help to do the job right. 

So don’t let anybody fool you. This crime 
bill will make a real difference across our 
country in every neighborhood, every city, 
and every town. It will help to lower the 
crime rate. It’s what the American people are 
waiting for. 

Let me close with a terrible story about 
a little boy who understood why we can’t wait 
any longer. James Darby, a 9-year old from 
New Orleans, wrote me on April 29th. “Dear 
Mr. Clinton,” he said, “I want you to stop 
the killing in the city. I think somebody might 
kill me. I’m asking you nicely to stop it. I 
know you can do it.” Just 9 days later, walking 
home from a Mother’s Day picnic, James 
Darby, age 9, was shot in the head and killed. 
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I can’t tell you that our crime bill would 
have saved James’ life. But I can tell you with 
absolutely no doubt that it will save other 
lives and without it we have no hope of giving 
a new sense of purpose and safety to our peo- 

le. 

Like thousands of children across our 
country, James Darby was terrified of the vio- 
lence ravaging his own neighborhood. He 
knew it wasn’t right, he knew it shouldn't 
continue, and he knew it could endanger 
him. His letter to me was just the best way 
he knew to ask for help. Well, we can help. 
This crime bill will help. All the major ele- 
ments of the bill have been endorsed by the 
United States Conference of Mayors, by 
every major law enforcement organization in 
the country, including the Law Enforcement 
Steering Committee, with over half a million 
police officers in its membership, and by 
countless local police chiefs, sheriffs, com- 
munity leaders, elected officials. 

Join them. Together, the American people 
will be a mighty coalition with a simple but 
essential demand: Congress, pass the crime 
bill and pass it now. Remember what James 
Darby wrote. I know you can do it. 

Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 6:20 p.m. on 
July 15 at the Public Ledger Building in Philadel- 
phia, PA, for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on July 16. 


Remarks at a Dinner Honoring 
Senator Robert Byrd 


July 17, 1994 


Thank you very much. Thank you. Senator 
and Mrs. Byrd, Senator Rockefeller, Con- 
gressmen Mollohan, Rahall and Wise and 
Governor Caperton and friends, I am glad 
to be here with all you folks from West Vir- 
ginia, a small State with a lot of mountains. 
I identify with it. 

I’m mostly glad to be here to speak for 
Senator Byrd tonight. You know, one of the 
first things I did on coming to Washington 
as President was to go by Senator Byrd’s of- 
fice and pay a visit. And on that visit, he gave 
me a copy of his “History of the Senate,” 
which I actually proceeded to read, fearing 
he would one day give me an examination 
on it. [Laughter] Now, in this book, among 
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other things, he has a very moving autobiog- 
raphy in which he expresses his respect for 
Senator Richard Russell and for Senator John 
Stennis because of the advice and kindness 
that they gave to him. I feel the same way; 
I’ve learned a lot from Senator Byrd. He’s 
always been unfailingly kind, and he’s given 
me a lot of information I’ve needed and a 
lot of wise counsel. 

Senator Byrd also expresses in this book 
his friendship for the late President Johnson, 
and he describes his relationship with Presi- 
dent Johnson. And I can identify with that, 
too. There’s a particularly moving part of this 
autobiography where he describes how he 
talked LBJ into appointing a Federal judge 
he didn’t really want to appoint, but Senator 
Byrd did. And then he turned around and 
voted against President Johnson on the next 
major issue in the Senate. [Laughter] 

I will say this, though, for all of his prin- 
ciples, Senator Byrd believes in our demo- 
cratic system enough to advocate com- 
promise on occasion. The other day I was 
trying to persuade him to change his position 
on the Space Station, from “against” to “for”. 
And he said he couldn't do that, unless I were 
willing to move the Capitol to West Virginia. 
I’m still considering it. [Laughter] 

It took me about 8 months here to at least 
be in a meeting with Senator Byrd and pre- 
tend not to be intimidated. [Laughter] That's 
different from not being intimidated. This is 
a town where, when people get a free mo- 
ment, they go jogging, they play golf, they 
play tennis. He reads Thucydides. [Laughter] 

On the Senate floor, he’s the only person 
ever with the memory and the talent to dis- 
cuss the line-item veto in the same breath 
with the conspiracy against Caesar—and with 
equal accuracy. [Laughter] And it works, you 
know, I’ve always been for the line-item veto, 
but when I realized I was in league with 
those guys who did Caesar in, I had to revise 
my position. [Laughter] 

In all seriousness, now, I must tell you, 
I admire Robert Byrd. And based on my own 
family’s history, I identify with him so much. 
You know, our two States, Arkansas and West 
Virginia, actually have a great deal in com- 
mon. In the 1980 census, the counter said 
that our two States had the highest percent- 
age of people living within our borders who 
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had been born there. That roots, that attach- 
ment to the land, the beauty of the land, the 
history of the land, even the toil, the poverty, 
the excruciating and backbreaking work, all 
of it creates a strength of character that is 
very much needed in this country today. 

In an era where it’s fashionable to bemoan 
the breakdown of the American family, Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Byrd have been married for 
57 years. That’s something all the rest of us 
would like to emulate. 

In an era in which the American people 
are so sensitive about their need to know 
things, to create the ability to compete in a 
global economy, that I was actually able to 
be elected President in part by pledging to 
create a system of lifetime learning, I realize 
what an example he set, getting his college 
degree when he was in his thirties, being the 
only sitting Member of Congress ever to earn 
a law degree while in the Congress, at a time 
when he already knew more about the law 
than 99 percent of the lawyers in the country. 
He is an example of lifetime learning. The 
rest of us will have to do as well. 

Senator Byrd once said, “The achievement 
of difficult goals under adverse  cir- 
cumstances is still very much a part of the 
American dream.” Well, I believe that, and 
I think all the rest of us do. And I want to 
thank Robert Byrd for helping us to achieve 
some difficult goals under adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

After years of talking about the danger of 
the Government’s deficit to our children and 
grandchildren and years of recognizing we 
still needed to invest more in the education 
and training of our people, Senator Robert 
Byrd has helped us to provide 3 years of defi- 
cit reduction in a row for the first time since 
Harry Truman was President and still in- 
crease our investment in the education and 
training of the American work force. And it’s 
a great tribute to his leadership that that has 
been possible. 

I don’t think anybody could acknowledge 
the importance of Senator Byrd to our Na- 
tion’s life without seriously treating not just 
in a humoring way but seriously treating his 
voracious love of history and his devotion to 
its lessons. Cicero once spoke of “history: the 
evidence of time, the light of truth, the life 
of memory, the directness of life, the herald 
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of antiquity, committed to immortality.” In 
the 20th century in the United States, no 
American leader has shown more reverence 
for history, no greater commitment to inte- 
grating its lessons, no greater reverence for 
the historical truth embodied in representa- 
tive government than Senator Robert Byrd 
of West Virginia. 

His career was born in a time when moth- 
ers still dreamed that their children could 
grow up to be a Governor or a Senator or 
a President, when people were taught that 
citizenship was serious, that this was a won- 
derful country because, in part, we had a 
good system of Government capable of 
bringing out the best in people and solving 
our problems and seizing our opportunities. 
Senator Byrd’s whole life is a testament to 
the idea that public discourse and public life 
can be things of very high honor. 

Sometimes I think one of the greatest 
troubles of modern life is not the problems 
we have, for every age and time has its prob- 
lems, not the fact that we have no absolutely 
perfect leaders—the Scriptures said that 
we'll never have any of them—but instead, 
the fact is that we seem so often to have lost 
faith in the institutions of our country and 
our capacity to solve our own problems. 
Sometimes we seem almost compulsive in 
our collective efforts to find the worst, even 
in the silver lining. 

And I say to you tonight, Robert Byrd’s 
life is a rebuke to that. It still ought to be 
that we would raise our sons and daughters 
to believe that not only citizenship but public 
life is an honorable and good thing and that 
if this weren’t a pretty fine country, we 
wouldn’t be around here after 214 years— 
218 years—otherwise I'd get corrected here. 
[Laughter] And I want you to think about 
that tonight, because too often today, I think, 
when the glass is half-full, we say it’s half- 
empty. When somebody is giving 95 percent, 
we focus on the 5. And when other people 
look at us with envy, we talk about ourselves 
with great cynicism, as if all is lost when 
much is being won every day. If this were 
not a truly astonishing country, faithful to its 
roots, its principles, the dreams, and the in- 
stitutions of its Founders, Robert Byrd could 
not have become what he has. 
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There could be no better tribute in this 
time, on the dawn of the next century, to 
honor Robert Byrd than this endowment to 
help educate more Americans on the work- 
ings of democracy. I tell you tonight, my fel- 
low citizens, this is not a luxury. Understand- 
ing our system, believing in it and being will- 
ing to sacrifice to work within it to make 
things better for the people of this country, 
that is a matter of our survival. We have not 
been around all this time because our people 
sat on the sidelines and complained. We have 
endured and triumphed because our people 
threw themselves into the breach in every 
age and time until the work was done. 

No citizen of America in our time has done 
this with greater zeal, greater energy, greater 
constancy and greater conviction than Robert 
Byrd. For his long and distinguished service 
to our country, it is my honor to say a simple 
thank you, sir, we are in your debt. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:10 p.m. in the 
Independence Ballroom at the Grand Hyatt 
Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to Gov. Gaston 
Caperton of West Virginia. 


Memorandum on Assistance to 
Refugees of Rwanda and Burundi 


July 17, 1994 
Presidential Determination No. 94-35 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Determination Pursuant to Section 
2(c)(1) of the Migration and Refugee 
Assistance Act of 1962, as Amended 


Pursuant to Section 2(c)(1) of the Migra- 
tion and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962, as 
amended, 22 U.S.C. 2601(c)(1), I hereby de- 
termine that it is important to the national 
interest that up to $19,000,000 be made 
available from the U.S. Emergency Refugee 
and Migration Assistance Fund to meet the 
unexpected, urgent needs of refugees, re- 
turnees, and conflict victims from Rwanda 
and Burundi. These funds may be contrib- 
uted to international, governmental, and 
non-governmental organizations as appro- 
priate. 

You are authorized and directed to inform 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
of this determination and the obligation of 
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funds under this authority and to publish this 
memorandum in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:54 p.m., July 25, 1994] 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on July 18, and it will 
be published in the Federal Register on July 27. 


Remarks to the Executive 
Committee of the Summit of the 
Americas in Miami, Florida 


July 18, 1994 


Thank you so much. Senator Graham, 
Governor Chiles, Lt. Governor MacKay, all 
the members of the committees who have 
worked so hard to make this a success, I’m 
delighted to look out there and see so many 
friendly faces. I thank all the Members of 
Congress who are here, Congresswoman 
Meek and Congresswoman Brown. Con- 
gressman Deutsch and his wife and two chil- 
dren went jogging with me on the beach 
today—Congressman Diaz-Balart, Congress- 
man Shaw. Congressman Fascell, we miss 
you in Washington. I am delighted to see so 
many of my friends from the Florida legisla- 
ture and from State government and Mr. 
Hawkins and all the people from the county 
government and all the mayors who are here. 
I thank you all for working together and for 
working together across party lines, regional 
lines, governmental lines, to make this a great 
success. 

When I ran for President, I was obsessed 
with the idea that we had to do something 
to bring our country together, to face the 
major challenges here at home and abroad 
that would be barriers to our people living 
up to their full potential as we move toward 
the 21st century. And it seemed to me then, 
it seems to me now even more strongly, that 
there are three or four things that we have 
to do. One of them is embodied in this great 
meeting. 

First, we had to get our economic house 
in order, bring the deficit down, get the econ- 
omy going again at home. That’s happened. 
We're on the verge of passing a budget which 
will give us 3 years of deficit reduction for 
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the first time since Harry Truman was Presi- 
dent and, by 1999, the smallest Federal Gov- 
ernment since John Kennedy was President 
and has produced about 3.8 million new jobs. 
So that’s the first step. 

But the second thing we have to do is to 
train and educate our people for the 21st 
century. And we’re working on that. Lifetime 
learning must become the law of the land. 

The third and the fourth things we have 
to do, it seems to me, both relate to this sum- 
mit but especially the third one: We have 
to find more partners. We have to expand 
the frontiers of trade and investment. That’s 
what NAFTA was about; that’s what the 
GATT agreement is about; that surely is what 
the Summit of the Americas is about. 

Finally, we have to find ways to continue 
to grow in a world of limited resources, sus- 
tainable development. We have to find it 
through environmental technologies. We 
have to find it through the information super- 
highway that the Vice President talks about. 
We have to prove in other words that the 
skeptics, who believe that in the 21st century 
technology for the first time in all of human 
history will reduce total economic opportuni- 
ties, are dead wrong. 

And if you think about the Summit of the 
Americas and what it means not just to 
Miami and Dade County in Florida but to 
all of the United States as we move toward 
the 21st century, in that context you can see 
the historic importance of the endeavor in 
which you are engaged. We have got to find 
a way to capitalize on the fact that all but 
two nations in this hemisphere are now gov- 
erned by democracy. 

When we consulted with all of our friends 
and partners and all the other nations that 
will participate, there was a consensus that 
we ought to focus on three things: first of 
all, how to strengthen democracy in these na- 
tions. All of us know, as we argue and fight 
and struggle, that democracy, as Churchill 
once said, is the worst form of government 
in the world except for all the others. [Laugh- 
ter] But it requires a lot of management. It’s 
not an easy, clean, neat thing. And it requires 
a lot of infrastructure. So the first thing that 
our partners wanted us to discuss is how we 
can keep democracy alive in all these nations 
and how we can make it function better, what 
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kinds of systems do they need to develop in 
various countries to help that. The second 
thing, obviously, that everybody wanted to 
discuss was how we can continue to integrate 
the Americas economically, to expand the 
frontiers of trade and investment and to help 
all the nations to grow. The third thing that 
they all wanted to discuss was what now has 
become known as sustainable development; 
how can we preserve the environment and 
promote the economy? And _ interestingly 
enough, it is not just an issue for the develop- 
ing nations; it is not just an issue for 
Amazonia. It’s an issue for the United States 
and Canada as we struggle to preserve the 
salmon population in the Pacific Northwest 
and still make it possible for our people to 
make a living up there. 

So these things will be the focus of this 
summit, the political focus, the economic 
focus, the sustainable development focus. 
And if we do it right, if we prepare well, 
if we organize well, if we listen to our friends 
well, and if then we have a real system for 
following up on this, this will not only be 
a phenomenal thing for all of you here in 
this region, but 20 or 30 years from now, 
people will look back on it as a truly historic 
event for the United States. I think some evi- 
dence of that is the importance we attach 
to it. 

I want to thank two people in particular 
who are here today. First of all, Congressman 
Esteban Torres of California doesn’t rep- 
resent Dade County, but he showed up today 
because he supports what we’re trying to do, 
and he is a very good man. And secondly, 
I would like to thank my Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, Henry 
Cisneros, who has also come to Miami to 
make an important announcement later 
today. 

The last thing I want to do is to say, if 
I might, a simple thank you, and go get ‘em, 
because I am well aware that this conference 
cannot succeed without the kind of enthu- 
siasm that you've already expressed here this 
morning being sustained between now and 
December. 

I just, last night, had an interesting talk 
with the coach of the Brazilian soccer team. 
But one of the things he said that will leave 
a lasting impression on me, he said, in quite 
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good English—once again, impressed upon 
me that I couldn’t speak Spanish very well, 
much less Portuguese—he said, “When we 
came to America, no one quite knew what 
to expect because your country was not sup- 
posed to be the home of soccer. But it’s the 
best World Cup we ever had.” 

Now, we are the home of democracy. We 
are the home of expanded trade. We are the 
country that, of all the great democracies of 
the world, has the most racial and ethnic and 
cultural and religious diversity. And we must 
make these nations feel that we are their true 
friend and partners and that we are going 
into the next century together, not just for 
our children but for theirs as well. 

That is your mission. If you can do it, I 
will say again, 20 or 30 years from now, the 
entire United States, indeed, this entire part 
of the world, will look back on this event and 
thank you for setting us on the proper course 

. to the future. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12 p.m. in the Cy- 
press Room at the Sheraton Bal Harbour Hotel. 
In his remarks, he referred to Gov. Lawton Chiles 
and Lt. Gov. Buddy MacKay of Florida, and Dade 
County Commissioner Larry Hawkins. 


Remarks to the National Council of 
La Raza in Miami 


July 18, 1994 


Thank you so much, Secretary Cisneros, 
for that stirring set of remarks, for your kind 
and generous introduction, but more impor- 
tantly, for your creative, vigorous, and effec- 
tive leadership in the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, a Department 
that is now known as a source of innovation, 
well run, efficiently run, but also a place 
where values count, where ideas count, on 
the cutting edge of change. Henry Cisneros, 
whether he is trying to integrate a housing 
development in Vidor, Texas, or trying to 
give safety and security back to the children 
in the public housing in Chicago or donning 
a hard hat to try to take some buildings down 
and make public housing more humane all 
across the country, he’s the model of what 
we all ought to be in public service today. 
Let me also say, only half jokingly, he also 
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has just demonstrated Clinton’s third law of 
politics, which is whenever possible be intro- 
duced by someone you've appointed to high 
office; they will brag on you every time. 
[Laughter] 

To President Raul Yzaguirre—we were 
just reminiscing that he has been a leader 
of La Raza now for 20 years. I’m very glad 
you don’t have term limits. [Laughter] He’s 
been a good thing for your organization. To 
your board chair, Audrey Alvarado; to all the 
Members of Congress who are here, Con- 
gressman Pastor and Congressman Esteban 
Torres, who came from Washington with me 
and represents California and all the Mem- 
bers of the Florida delegation who are here, 
Representatives Meek and Brown and 
Deutsch, Diaz-Balart, and Shaw; and to my 
good friend Senator Bob Graham and Lt. 
Governor MacKay—and I think Governor 
Chiles is here; I know he was here: I am 
delighted to be here in Florida and most es- 
pecially with La Raza. 

I want to say that when Henry and I were 
discussing what I should say today, he said 
I should say—let’s see if I do it—Si, se puede, 
Yes, we can. That has been the model of my 
Presidency, and in some ways it was the 
model I was raised with by my wonderful 
mother who never spoke a word of Spanish 
but understood that message. I want to espe- 
cially recognize, too, the honored guests you 
have here for Seniors Day. They know the 
meaning of those words, and they have done 
so much for us. 

As we gather here today, looking into a 
future that will begin a new century and a 
new millennium, I think it is important that 
we view all the specifics that we discussed, 
those that you have already discussed and the 
things I am about to say, in the larger context 
of the challenges of this time. I asked the 
American people for this office because I be- 
lieved that we had to do much more to re- 
store our economy, to restore the American 
dream, to help to create a world of peace 
and prosperity in which Americans could live 
up to their full potential, because I believed 
that we could not do that unless we made 
a great strength of our diversity, unless we 
were a country coming together, not coming 
apart, and because I believed we could not 
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do that unless the Government of the United 
States worked for ordinary citizens again. 

The future of the 21st century, the Amer- 
ica that I want to see us build together, will 
be an America where Hispanic leadership an- 
-chors its place in boardrooms, schoolrooms, 
and all the halls of power, in which Hispanic- 
Americans will be sought out as leaders 
among opinion shapers and policymakers. In 
the America that’s not just around the corner, 
in all our futures, Hispanics running for 
mayor, Governor, Congress, and yes, for 
President won't be running against the tide 
but with it. They will be leading the rebuild- 
ing of America and a renaissance of commu- 
nity, family, and work from the grassroots up. 

Of course, much of this is happening al- 
ready. More than 5,000 Hispanics hold elec- 
tive office in America today, a world away 
from the numbers of a generation ago. The 
Hispanic Congressional Caucus has grown to 
18 members and will surely grow more. 

Up and down the Americas, as we nurture 
democracy and expand trade, Hispanics are 
the bridges between our different countries 
and our cultures, bridges that will lead us 
to tomorrow. 

There is no doubt that in the unity of His- 
panic-Americans there is great strength and 
that in the diversity of America there is great 
strength if we will but develop it and nourish 
it. 

In the last 18 months since I took office, 
we have followed that course, a course set 
in a long campaign and before that in a long 
public life, a course of change that you de- 
served. One of the things I have tried to do, 
and Secretary Cisneros referred to that, is 
to try to make this administration look more 
like America. 

Henry Cisneros and Federico Pejia have 
become household names. But there are 288 
other Hispanic-American appointees, 2.5 
times as many as in the previous administra- 
tion, many at the senior level. Eleven percent 
of the judicial appointments are Latinos, 
compared to just two appointments in each 
of the last two administrations. They are peo- 
ple who may or may not be well known, but 
they are making a difference every day, peo- 
ple like Aida Alvarez and Nelson Diaz at 
HUD; Norma Cantu and Mario Moreno at 
Education; Fernando Torres-Gil at HHS and 
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Jack Otero and Maria Echaveste at Labor; 
Joe Valasquez, Suzanna Valdez, Carolyn 
Curiel, and many others in the White House. 
I have recently nominated Gill Casellas to 
head the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. We've been joined by Polly 
Baca as Director of Consumer Affairs at the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
and by General Ed Baca as head of the Na- 
tional Guard, the first Hispanic ever to head 
the National Guard in the history of the Unit- 
ed States. 

If you ask me do we need to do more and 
better, I would say yes. But we are doing 
better than people have done before. You 
just keep urging and working, and we'll keep 
doing better, broadening the base of Ameri- 
ca’s Government. 

The whole purpose and strategy of every- 
thing that I have tried to do as your President 
is to make the American dream a real possi- 
bility for all of our citizens in a dramatic, even 
breathtakingly, changing world. 

The first thing we had to do was to get 
our economic house in order, to end the drift 
of the economy. Last year, Congress voted 
by the narrowest of margins for the economic 
plan that I proposed that included $255 bil- 
lion in spending cuts, tax breaks for 15 mil- 
lion working American families, making 90 
percent of our small businesses eligible for 
tax reductions, increasing income taxes on 
the wealthiest 1.5 percent of our people. 

When that budget, combined with this 
budget, which eliminates over 100 Govern- 
ment programs, cuts 200 others, and reduces 
the Federal work force by over a quarter of 
a million, giving us the smallest Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1999 that we’ve had since Ken- 
nedy was President, when these two budgets 
are put together, we will have reduced the 
Federal deficit for 3 years in a row for the 
first time since Harry Truman was President 
of the United States. 

The Federal debt we will pass along to our 
children and grandchildren will be $700 bil- 
lion less than it was estimated to be when 
I took office as President. We're also trying 
to grow this economy through expanding ex- 
ports, through trade agreements like NAFTA 
and GATT, bringing down foreign barriers 
to our products and services, eliminating our 
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own barriers to the exports of a lot of our 
high-tech products. 

Already because of NAFTA, we’re export- 
ing autos to Mexico at more than 5 times 
the rate of a year ago. And overall exports 
to Mexico are growing faster than to any 
other country with which we trade. Mexico’s 
exports to the United States are also up, too. 
Both of us are winning, because we did the 
right thing on NAFTA last year. 

And I have just come from a meeting of 
distinguished citizens of south Florida who 
are working to make the summit of the 
Americas, near the end of this year, a success. 
You know, this meeting that we’re going to 
have will include the Democratic leaders of 
this entire hemisphere, the Caribbean and 
Central and South America as well as in 
North America. We are going to talk about 
what we can do to strengthen democracy, 
what we can do to continue to integrate all 
of the Americas economically, and what we 
are going to do to help to build a system 
of sustainable development so that we can 
preserve our precious natural resources and 
grow our economies at the same times. It 
will be an historic meeting, and we are having 
it right here in Miami. 

I told the folks who were there that I had 
the opportunity last night to talk to the coach 
of the Brazilian soccer team and the head 
of the Brazilian Federation of Soccer, once 
again reminding me of some of the things 
we have to do as Americans, because he 
spoke very good English, and I didn’t speak 
his language. But he said an interesting thing 
to me. He said, “You know, when we all came 
here we wondered about this World Cup be- 
cause we knew soccer was not your game. 
And yet, we've had wonderful attendance. 
We've had an open door to all of our people 
coming from other countries to see your 
games. The American people have made this 
the best World Cup ever.” Well, it put me 
to thinking, soccer may not be our game, but 
democracy is; enterprise is; diversity as a 
strength is. We can make the summit of the 
Americas a truly historic event for all of you 
in this room and all you represent. Twenty 
years from now we'll look back on what is 
happening in Miami at the end of this year 
as one of the most important events, paving 
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the way to the right kind of future in the 
21st century. 

Let me say this strategy is working, bring- 
ing the deficit down, investing more in edu- 
cation and training, investing more in new 
technologies, opening new trade opportuni- 
ties, it’s working. In the last 18 months, our 
economy has generated more than 3.8 mil- 
lion jobs, the unemployment rate has 
dropped 1.7 percent. Last year we had the 
largest number of new businesses started in 
the United States than any year since the end 
of World War II. We are going in the right 
direction. 

But we know we need to do more. We 
know we have to give our citizens the con- 
fidence they need to grow. We know that 
among Latinos there has been stronger sup- 
port for the idea of education and hard work 
through education as the way out of poverty 
and the way to the American dream than per- 
haps any other community in the United 
States. But we also know that we have not 
yet provided our people with the kind of life- 
time learning opportunities that we now 
know are necessary to succeed and win in 
the global economy. The average person, 
after all, will change jobs seven times in a 
lifetime. So we need a world-class system 
that starts from the day someone enrolls in 
kindergarten or pre-school to the day they 
finish high school, to the day they go to col- 
lege or go into a job-training program or go 
into work for the first time, until the day they 
retire. And we are working on that. 

This year the Congress has provided, 
largely on a completely bipartisan basis, per- 
haps the most important education reforms 
we have had in a generation, a total reform 
of the Head Start system serving more chil- 
dren at a younger age; expansion of child- 
hood immunization; the Goals 2000 bill, 
which sets international educational goals for 
all of our schools and encourages grassroots 
reforms to meet them; the school-to-work 
transition bill, which trains young people who 
don’t go on to college but who do need at 
least 2 years of further training to get good 
jobs with a growing income. We must do that 
for every one of our noncollege-bound young 
people. And we are now considering a way 
to change the unemployment system into a 
reemployment system so that when people 
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lose their jobs they can immediately begin 
to retrain for the jobs of tomorrow. 

Now, when you put all that with what the 
Congress did last year in the economic pro- 
gram, which was to reform the college loans 
so that—listen to this, we made 20 million 
Americans eligible for lower interest rates, 
better repayment on their college loans, so 
that no one should ever not go to college 
again because of the cost of a college edu- 
cation. We are on the right track to the fu- 
ture. 

We are trying to do things that honor your 
values: opportunity, responsibility, commu- 
nity, and the soul of the Hispanic culture, 
our families. Last year we enacted the Family 
Medical Leave Law, and we cut taxes on 15 
million working families to encourage people 
to stay in the work force, not to slip back 
into welfare. We established a White House 
commission on Hispanic educational excel- 
lence, chaired by Raul. And I am confident 
that he will find even more ways for us to 
help the people who need help. 

Our program of national _ service, 
AmeriCorps, has benefited from the guid- 
ance of La Raza. This year we will have 
20,000 young Americans all across the coun- 
try working in their communities to deal with 
problems and earning money to continue 
their education. Year after next we can have 
100,000 young Americans rebuilding Amer- 
ica from the grassroots up. In Texas alone, 
the community service program helped to 
immunize 100,000 extra children in the first 
year it was in place. 

To give you an idea of the dimensions of 
what national service can do for America, in 
your communities, in the largest year of par- 
ticipation of the Peace Corps, the largest 
number we ever had participating was 
16,000. We'll have 20,000 this year in na- 
tional service, 100,000 the year after next. 
It can help to rebuild America. And the spirit 
of La Raza should be there in project after 
project after project after project. 

There are two issues I want to speak with 
you about in closing today, without which we 
cannot make America what it ought to be. 
The first is crime. It is tearing our country 
apart, costing us too much in money and in 
humanity. And we have to take control of 
our streets and our neighborhoods again. 
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Right now we are very close to winning pas- 
sage of an historic crime bill that would put 
100,000 more police officers on the street, 
a 20 percent increase in the number of police 
officers on the street. It would ban assault 
weapons that too often make gangs better 
armed than the police who are supposed to 
be protecting the American people. And I 
might add, for those of you who come from 
rural sporting constituencies like mine, it 
would identify over 600 sporting and hunting 
weapons that could not be banned or re- 
stricted in any way. It is a law enforcement 
measure. 

It would provide tougher penalties for re- 
peat offenders, more money for local govern- 
ments to build jail cells but, for the first time 
ever, $8 billion in prevention, to give our 
young people something to say yes to as well 
as something to say no to. 

But we’ve been slowed down in the last 
few weeks, and we need to speed up to pass 
the crime bill. If anybody doubts why we 
need it, notice your morning papers. Yester- 
day, the Department of Justice released a 
study that showed that in America children 
between the ages of 12 and 17 are 5 times 
more likely to be beaten, raped, and robbed 
than adults in America. Children are the new 
victims of crime in America. Our children 
are the most common victims. And the trends 
are not good because our children are also 
more and more likely to be the most common 
perpetrators. Violent crimes committed 
against children are up 23 percent since 
1987, even in many cities where the overall 
crime rate is going down. We are allowing 
our children to be terrorized, a generation 
of children to be lost in place after place in 
America, and we must stop it. 

And this problem is infecting people with- 
out regard to their race. I'll never forget 
meeting the parents of Polly Klaas, who was 
kidnapped from her bedroom in Petaluma, 
California, and subsequently killed. And then 
there was the letter I got in late April or 
early May, which a lot of you remember, 
from 9-year-old James Darby of New Orle- 
ans. He wrote me this letter and pleaded with 
me to do something about the crime prob- 
lem. He said, “I think somebody might kill 
me, and I’m asking you nicely to do some- 
thing about it.” Nine days later he was 
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gunned down—9 years old, writing the Presi- 
dent, pleading for help. Then yesterday we 
get the statistical horror that our children are 
5 times more likely to be victimized than the 
rest of us. 

The names of Polly Klaas and James Darby 
and all the others we're going to lose if we 
don’t act—it’s time, it’s time to put all of our 
differences aside, to work out the problems 
we have to work out and pass that crime bill. 
Every day, every week, every month that 
goes by is another period of time when the 
police aren’t on the street, when the assault 
weapons ban is not in place, when the tough- 
er penalties on repeat offenders are not in 
place, when we don’t have the prevention 
programs on the streets in every neighbor- 
hood in the United States. This is the best 
and biggest and most significant fight on 
crime in the history of the United States, and 
we ought to act on it and do it now. 

The other problem I need your help on 
and I have to thank you for is health care. 
I want to thank first La Raza for issuing its 
statement in favor of universal coverage and 
shared responsibility. But I also want to talk 
frankly about this. You know, for 60 years 
our country has tried under Presidents of 
both parties to reform our health care sys- 
tem, to provide health security for all Ameri- 
cans. And we have never been able to do 
it. 

There are reasons for that. But first, let 
me ask you to look at the system we have 
now. What is good about it? The doctors, 
the nurses, the technology, the medical re- 
search: If you can get it, it is the finest in 
the world. And there are a lot of selfless peo- 
ple. I have been to a public health clinic here 
in Miami that I will never forget, treating 
people without regard to their means and 
giving the best health care they possibly 
could. 

But if you look at our system and compare 
it to others and if you want America to com- 
pete and win in the global economy, we must 
be willing to rigorously compare ourselves to 
others, both our strengths and our weak- 
nesses. Here are the facts: We spend a bigger 
percentage of our income, 14.5 percent, on 
health care, than any other country. Nobody 
is over 10. Canada spends 10 percent; Ger- 
many and Japan spend about 8.5 percent. 
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But we are the only nation that simply cannot 
figure out how to cover everybody; in fact, 
we're going in reverse. Ten years ago, 88 per- 
cent of our people were covered with health 
insurance or covered by Government pro- 
grams. Today we’re back to 83 and dropping. 

States have struggled with reforms. Forty 
States have enacted various kinds of insur- 
ance reforms. Of the States which have 
acted, 30 of those States have still had an 
increase in the number of people without in- 
surance. You say, “Well, 83 percent, that 
means only one in six Americans don’t have 
health insurance. That’s not too bad. Even 
though nobody else would tolerate it, it’s not 
too bad.” But it is bad. Why? Because nearly 
everybody can lose your health insurance. 
Who can’t lose their insurance? If you’re rich, 
you can always buy it. If you’re poor, the 
Government will give it to you. If you're in 
jail, you'll get it. If you work for the Govern- 
ment, you'll get it. Anybody else can lose it, 
even if you've got it. And we simply have 
to find a way to deal with this. 

The second big problem we have is—I saw 
all of you nodding your heads when I was 
talking about education and training out 
there, identifying with what I said. Most 
Americans without regard to their party 
would say the United States today should be 
spending more investing in our future, more 
on education and training, more on airports, 
more on roads, more on technology, more 
to build a powerful economy. You ought to 
look at your Federal Government budget. 

Now, I am proud of the fact that we’re 
eliminating 100 programs and cutting over 
200 others. Proud of the fact that I gave the 
Congress the first budget in 25 years, if it 
passes this way, that will actually reduce do- 
mestic spending, excluding health care and 
the other things we've called entitlements. 
But if you look at what we're doing, we are 
cutting defense, and I don’t believe we can 
cut it much more. We are right at the edge, 
below which we shouldn’t go. We've cut it 
dramatically. 

We're holding all other domestic spending 
constant, and health care is exploding. We’re 
exploding health care costs at 2 and 3 times 
the rate of inflation, paying more for the 
same health care. You're going to be listening 
to Presidential campaigns from now till king- 
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dom come if we don’t do something about 
health care where the people running will 
be standing up and telling you something 
that’s not so because they won't be able to 
spend a nickel to see the cow jump over the 
Moon. They will have to spend all the money, 
pay more every year for the same health care. 

Small businesses in America are paying 30 
percent more on average than big business 
and Government. And more and more peo- 
ple are going without health care coverage. 
Now, this is the biggest issue, a bigger issue 
to Hispanic-Americans than any other group. 
Why? Because more working Hispanics are 
uninsured than any other group of Ameri- 
cans. More than 32 percent of the Hispanic 
population is uninsured, compared to 13 per- 
cent for Anglo-Americans and 20 percent for 
African-Americans. 

Why is that? Is that because more of you 
are on welfare? No. If you were on welfare 
you'd have health insurance. It’s because you 
are working for small business people or part- 
time for jobs that do not have health benefits, 
often for employers that honestly cannot af- 
ford health benefits in the current environ- 
ment. 

Now, one of the real problems we have 
with this debate is that the people who want 
to stop us from fixing it say they're sticking 
up for small business. They say that small 
business can’t afford one percent of payroll 
or 2 percent of payroll to provide for health 
care. The problem is that most small busi- 
nesses today are trying to provide health care, 
and they’re paying too much for two reasons: 
number one, because they’re having to carry 
the burden for those who won’t do anything 
for their employees and, number two, be- 
cause they're small, they can’t get the same 
good rates that people who work for Govern- 
ment and big business can. And it’s not right. 

We have always believed that the States 
were the laboratories of democracy. I’m sup- 
porting the State of Florida now in a very 
innovative thing they want to do with health 
care. But we do have one State, Hawaii, who 
20 years ago decided that there ought to be 
shared responsibility, a 50-50 deal, employ- 
ers pay half of health insurance and employ- 
ees pay half of it and everybody gets covered. 
They have about 98 percent coverage. Their 
infant mortality rate has dropped by 50 per- 
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cent. Their average longevity is more than 
the national average. 

You say, “Well, Hawaii is healthy, happy 
place. We all go there to play golf, or what- 
ever.” The truth is that 20 percent of their 
health burden are poor native islanders. And 
the most important thing is that small busi- 
ness premiums there are 30 percent below 
the national average. Why? Because nobody 
is refusing to do their part and because the 
little guys can join together in big pools and 
get the same costs that bigger employers can. 

My fellow Americans, the Hispanic com- 
munity has always stood for work over wel- 
fare, for holding families together against all 
the odds, and for the notion that the commu- 
nity was important, that we all became more 
by working together and being loyal to one 
another than we could just pursuing our indi- 
vidual destinies. And yet we are living in a 
country that is the only advanced country in 
the world that cannot figure out how to cover 
all of its people. We are punishing the small 
businesses who try to do the right thing. We 
are spending 40 percent more of our income 
than anybody else. We are losing ground on 
coverage every day. And a lot of people say 
that what we ought to do is put a Band-Aid 
on the present system. 

I say to you, this is one issue where the 
political rhetoric is divorced from the reality. 
The right thing to do for small business that 
will generate more jobs is to ask everybody 
to be responsible, give small business a break, 
give small business the voluntary opportunity 
to join a buying cooperative so they can get 
better rates, but cover everybody. Cover ev- 
erybody. 

We have experience. We know what works 
and what doesn’t. This is a very tough fight 
because we are spending so much of our 
money on health care on things that relate 
to the financing of health care, not keeping 
people healthy or treating them when they're 
sick. And a lot of people don’t want to change 
the status quo. But if you look at the trends, 
it is truly frightening. Thirty-two percent of 
Hispanic-Americans, working people—of all 
the people in America without health insur- 
ance today, 85 percent of them get up every 
day and work for a living. And if they would 
quit and go on welfare, we’d give them good 
health care. 
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Is that the message we want to send to 
our people? Is that the message we want to 
send to our children? Do you want health 
care for sure? Go on welfare, go to jail, get 
elected to Congress, or get rich. [Laughter] 
I’m not criticizing the Congress; be a Federal 
employee, be the President. Be President. 
I’ve got it, and I’m not going to lose it. And 
it’s not right. And we know what to do. Do 
we have the will, do we have the courage, 
do we have the vision to do it? 

I ask you this because it isn’t just that one 
in six Americans don’t have health insurance; 
it isn’t just that one in three Hispanics don’t 
have health insurance; it’s that the two and 
three who do have it could lose it. Eighty- 
one million of us live in families like Henry 
Cisneros’ family, where his young son, who 
means more to him than anything in the 
world, has fought a heroic battle against a 
tragic health problem. And he works for us, 
so he’s got health insurance. What if Henry 
Cisneros were a traveling salesman? What in 
God’s name would have happened to his son? 

There are 81 million of us that live in these 
families. We owe it to them to be able to 
work, to grow, to flourish, to take care of 
their children. Or if their wives get pre- 
mature breast cancer or a man has a heart 
attack at 40, we cannot shut them down. And 
unless you cover everybody, if you try to fix 
their problem, the only thing you're going 
to do is raise everybody else’s insurance and 
have more middle class people losing their 
insurance. We know what to do. Do we have 
the courage to do it? 

La Raza is here after 26 years because you 
kept pushing people to change, because you 
did not deny the existence of real problems 
but instead embraced the exhilaration of 
dealing with them. Now, I know a lot of the 
things I do as President aren’t always popu- 
lar, but I'll tell you what, I show up for work 
every day and I ask people to face real prob- 
lems. This is a real problem. Crime is a real 
problem. Welfare is a real problem. Continu- 
ing to make this economy go forward is a 
real problem. They are also enormous oppor- 
tunities. This is the greatest country in 
human history. I believe we can deal with 
this if you'll give us the energy and support 
we need to do it. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 
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NOTE: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. at the 
Miami Beach Convention Center. 


Statement on the Attack on the 
Israeli-Argentine Mutual Association 
in Buenos Aires 


July 18, 1994 


The United States deeply regrets the loss 
of life caused by the cowardly attack Monday 
against the Israeli-Argentine Mutual Associa- 
tion in Buenos Aires. 

This terrible loss of innocent life must not 
deter civilized society from opposing the en- 
emies of peace. 

The United States will redouble its efforts 
on behalf of peace in the Middle East and 
elsewhere and offers its full assistance and 
cooperation in helping to identify and locate 
those responsible for this brutal act. 


Message to the Congress on Libya 
July 18, 1994 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby report to the Congress on the de- 
velopments since my last report of February 
10, 1994, concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Libya that was declared in 
Executive Order No. 12543 of January 7, 
1986. This report is submitted pursuant to 
section 401(c) of the National Emergencies 
Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c); section 204(c) of the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (“IEEPA”), 50 U.S.C. 1703(c); and sec- 
tion 505(c) of the International Security and 
Development Corporation Act of 1985, 22 
U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). 

1. As previously reported, on December 
2, 1993, I renewed for another year the na- 
tional emergency with respect to Libya pur- 
suant to IEEPA. This renewal extended the 
current comprehensive financial and trade 
embargo against Libya in effect since 1986. 
Under these sanctions, all trade with Libya 
is prohibited, and all assets owned or con- 
trolled by the Libyan government in the 
United States or in the possession or control 
of U.S. persons are blocked. In addition, I 
have instructed the Secretary of Commerce 
to reinforce our current trade embargo 
against Libya by prohibiting the re-export 
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from foreign countries to Libya of certain 
U.S.-origin products, including equipment 
for refining and transporting oil, unless con- 
sistent with United Nations Security Council 
Resolution 883. 

2. There have been two amendments to 
the Libyan Sanctions Regulations, 31 C.F.R. 
Part 550 (the “Regulations”), administered 
by the Office of Foreign Assets Control 
(“FAC”) of the Department of the Treasury, 
since my last report on February 10, 1994. 
The first amendment (59 Fed. Reg. 5105, 
February 3, 1994) revoked section 550.516, 
a general license that unblocked deposits in 
currencies other than U.S. dollars held by 
U.S. persons abroad otherwise blocked under 
the Regulations. This amendment is consist- 
ent with action by the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council in Resolution 883 of November 
11, 1993. The Security Council determined 
in that resolution that the continued failure 
of the Government of Libya (“GoL”) to dem- 
onstrate by concrete actions its renunciation 
of terrorism, and in particular the GoL’s con- 
tinued failure to respond fully and effectively 
to the requests and decisions of the Security 
Council in Resolutions 731 and 748, concern- 
ing the bombing of the Pan Am 103 and UTA 
772 flights, constituted a threat to inter- 
national peace and security. Accordingly, 
Resolution 883 called upon Member States, 
inter alia, to freeze certain GoL funds or 
other financial resources in their territories, 
and to ensure that their nationals did not 
make such funds or any other financial re- 
sources available to the GoL or any Libyan 
undertaking as defined in the resolution. In 
light of this resolution, FAC revoked section 
550.516 to eliminate a narrow exception that 
had existed to the comprehensive blocking 
of GoL property required by Executive 
Order No. 12544 of January 8, 1986 (3 
C.F.R., 1986 Comp., p. 183), and by the Reg- 
ulations. A copy of the amendment is at- 
tached to this report. 

On March 21, 1994, FAC amended the 
Regulations to add new entries to appendices 
A and B (59 Fed. Reg. 13210). Appendix A 
(“Organizations Determined to be Within 
the Term ‘Government of Libya’ (Specially 
Designated Nationals of Libya)”) is a list of 
organizations determined by the Director of 
FAC to be within the definition of the term 
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“Government of Libya” as set forth in section 
550.304(a) of the Regulations, because they 
are owned or controlled by, or act or purport 
to act directly or indirectly on behalf of, the 
GoL. Appendix B (“Individuals Determined 
to be Specially Designated Nationals of the 
Government of Libya”) lists individuals de- 
termined by the Director of FAC to be acting 
or purporting to act directly or indirectly on 
behalf of the GoL, and thus to fall within 
the definition of the term “Government of 
Libya” in section 550.304(a). 

Appendix A to part 550 was amended to 
provide public notice of the designation of 
North Africa International Bank as a Spe- 
cially Designated National (“SDN”) of Libya. 
Appendix A was further amended to add new 
entries for four banks previously listed in Ap- 
pendix A under other names. These banks 
are Banque Commerciale du Niger (formerly 
Banque Arabe Libyenne Nigerienne pour le 
Commerce Exterieur et le Developpement), 
Banque Commerciale du Sahel (formerly 
Banque Arabe Libyenne Malienne pour le 
Commerce Exterieur et le Developpement), 
Chinguetty Bank (formerly Banque Arabe 
Libyenne Mauritanienne pour le Commerce 
Exterieur et le Developpement), and Societé 
Interaffricaine du Banque (formerly Banque 
Arabe Libyenne Togolaise pour le Com- 
merce Exterieur). These banks remain listed 
in Appendix A under their former names as 
well. 

Appendix B to Part 550 was amended to 
provide public notice of three individuals de- 
termined to be SDNs of the GoL: Seddigh 
Al Kabir, Mustafa’ Saleh Gibril, and Farag 
Al Amin Shallouf. Each of these three indi- 
viduals is a Libyan national who occupies a 
central management position in a Libyan 
SDN financial institution. 

All prohibitions in the Regulations pertain- 
ing to the GoL apply to the entities and indi- 
viduals identified in appendices A and B. All 
unlicensed transactions with such entities or 
persons, or transactions in which they have 
an interest, are prohibited unless otherwise 
exempted or generally licensed in the Regu- 
lations. A copy of the amendment is attached 
to this report. 

3. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC made numerous decisions with respect 
to applications for licenses to engage in trans- 
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actions under the Regulations, issuing 69 li- 
censing determinations—both approvals and 
denials. Consistent with FAC’s ongoing scru- 
tiny of banking transactions, the largest cat- 
egory of license approvals (33) concerned re- 
uests by non-Libyan persons or entities to 
unblock bank accounts initially blocked be- 
cause of an apparent GoL interest. The larg- 
est category of denials (18) was for banking 
transactions in which FAC found a GoL in- 
terest. Four licenses were issued authorizing 
intellectual property protection in Libya. 

4. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC continued to emphasize to the inter- 
national banking community in the United 
States the importance of identifying and 
blocking payments made by or on behalf of 
Libya. The FAC worked closely with the 
banks to implement new interdiction soft- 
ware systems to identify such payments. As 
a result, during the reporting period, more 
than 126 transactions involving Libya, total- 
ing more than $14.7 million, were blocked. 
Four of these transactions were subsequently 
licensed to be released, leaving a net amount 
of more than $12.7 million blocked. 

Since my last report, FAC collected 15 
civil monetary penalties totaling nearly 
$144,000 for violations of the U.S. sanctions 
against Libya. Twelve of the violations in- 
volved the failure of banks to block funds 
transfers to Libyan-owned or -controlled 
banks. The other three penalties were re- 
ceived for violations involving letter of credit 
and export transactions. 

Various enforcement actions carried over 
from previous reporting periods have contin- 
ued to be aggressively pursued. Open cases 
as of May 27, 1994, totaled 330. Several new 
investigations of potentially significant viola- 
tions of the Libyan sanctions have been initi- 
ated by FAC and cooperating U.S. law en- 
forcement agencies, primarily the U.S. Cus- 
toms Service. Many of these cases are be- 
lieved to involve complex conspiracies to cir- 
cumvent the various prohibitions of the Liby- 
an sanctions, as well as the utilization of 
international diversionary shipping routes to 
and from Libya. The FAC has continued to 
work closely with the Departments of State 
and Justice to identify U.S. persons who 
enter into contracts or agreements with the 
GoL, or other third-country parties, to lobby 
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United States Government officials and to 
engage in public relations work on behalf of 
the GoL without FAC authorization. 

On May 4, 1994, FAC released a chart, 
“Libya’s International Banking Connec- 
tions,” which highlights the Libyan govern- 
ment’s organizational relationship to 102 
banks and other financial entities located in 
40 countries worldwide. The chart provides 
a detailed look at current Libyan 
shareholdings and key Libyan officers in the 
complex web of financial institutions in 
which Libya has become involved, some of 
which are used by Libya to circumvent U.S. 
and U.N. sanctions. Twenty-six of the institu- 
tions depicted on the chart have been deter- 
mined by FAC to be SDNs of Libya. In addi- 
tion, the chart identifies 19 individual Libyan 
bank officers who have been determined to 
be Libyan SDNs. A copy of the chart is at- 
tached to this report. 

In addition, on May 4, 1994, FAC an- 
nounced the addition of five entities and nine 
individuals to the list of SNDs of Libya. The 
five entities added to the SND list are: Arab 
Turkish Bank, Libya Insurance Company, 
Maghreban International Trade Company, 
Saving and Real Estate Investment Bank, 
and Societé Maghrebine D’Investissement et 
de Participation. The nine individuals named 
in the notice are: Yousef Abd-El-Razegh 
Abdelmulla, Ayad S. Dahaim, El Hadi M. 
El-Fighi, Kamel El-Khallas, Mohammed 
Mustafa Ghadban, Mohammed Lahmar, 
Ragiab Saad Madi, Bashir M. Sharif, and 
Kassem M. Sherlala. All prohibitions in the 
Regulations pertaining to the GoL apply to 
the entities and individuals identified in the 
notice issued on May 4, 1994. All unlicensed 
transactions with such entities or persons, or 
transactions in which they have an interest, 
are prohibited unless otherwise exempt or 
generally licensed in the Regulations. A copy 
of the notice is attached to this report. 

The FAC also continued its efforts under 
the Operation Roadblock initiative. This on- 
going program seeks to identify U.S. persons 
who travel to and/or work in Libya in viola- 
tion of U.S. law. 

5. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from Jan- 
uary 7, 1994, through July 6, 1994, that are 
directly attributable to the exercise of powers 
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and authorities conferred by the declaration 
of the Libyan national emergency are esti- 
mated at approximately $1 million. Personnel 
costs were largely centered in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (particularly in the Of- 
fice of Foreign Assets Control, the Office of 
the General Counsel, and the U.S. Customs 
Service), the Department of State, and the 
Department of Commerce. 

6. The policies and actions of the GoL con- 
tinue to pose an unusual and extraordinary 
threat to the national security and foreign 
policy of the United States. The United 
States continues to believe that still stronger 
international measures than those mandated 
by the United Nations Security Council Res- 
olution 883, including a worldwide oil embar- 
go, should be enacted if Libya continues to 
defy the international community. We re- 
main determined to ensure that the perpetra- 
tors of the terrorists acts against Pan Am 103 
and UTA 772 are brought to justice. The 
families of the victims in the murderous 
Lockerbie bombing and other acts of Libyan 
terrorism deserve nothing less. I shall con- 
tinue to exercise the powers at my disposal 
to apply economic sanctions against Libya 
fully and effectively, so long as those meas- 
ures are appropriate, and will continue to re- 
port periodically to the Congress on signifi- 
cant developments as required by law. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 18, 1994. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Lithuania-United 
States Fishery Agreement 


July 18, 1994 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson Fishery 
Conservation and Management Act of 1976 
(Public Law 94-265; 16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), 
I transmit herewith an Agreement between 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Lithuania Extending the Agreement of 
November 12, 1992, Concerning Fisheries 
off the Coasts of the United States, with 
annex. The agreement, which was effected 
by an exchange of notes at Vilnius, Lithuania 
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on February 22, 1994, and May 11, 1994, 
extends the 1992 agreement to December 
31, 1996. The exchange of notes, together 
with the 1992 agreement, constitutes a gov- 
erning international fishery agreement within 
the requirements of section 201(c) of the Act. 

In light of the importance of our fisheries 
relationship with the Republic of Lithuania, 
I urge that the Congress give favorable con- 
sideration to this agreement at an early date. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 18, 1994. 


Statement on Flood Assistance to 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida 


July 18, 1994 


The people in the flooded areas face a dif- 
ficult task in recovering from this major dis- 
aster. Our first priority is to help them get 
their lives in order. These funds will help 
farmers to clear their property and get their 
operations running again. They will also help 
elderly, low income homeowners to restore 
their damaged homes. 


NOTE: This statement was part of a White House 
announcement of additional assistance to States 
affected by flooding in the Southeast. 


Remarks at a Democratic Campaign 
Reception in Portland, Maine 


July 18, 1994 


Thank you. Thank you very much. Thank 
you all for that wonderful welcome, and 
thank you, Senator Mitchell, for your intro- 
duction. 

You know, I came here today, having left 
Washington, which is very hot in the sum- 
mertime, and I flew to Miami, which is much 
hotter in the summertime. And I thought I 
would feel out of place when I got up here 
in the northern climate of Maine. But you 
kindly put these lights up and made us all 
feel right at home. [Laughter] Of course, I 
may be the only person up here who is still 
standing when this event is over—[laugh- 
ter|—but I like the warm welcome you have 
given. 
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I want to say, too, how glad I am to be 
here with your State Chair Victoria Murphy. 
She’s providing great leadership. She’s got a 
lot of energy. I like that. We've got a real 
ethnic blend up here tonight on this ticket: 
Senator Baldacci—I would do more for him 
if he’d brought me a little pasta tonight 
so I could  eat—{laughter|—Senator 
Dutremble. I want you to send them to Con- 
gress because it matters whether they're 
there. You know, if a President doesn’t want 
to do anything, it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference who’s in Congress. If you get elected 
to do things to move the country forward, 
you can’t do it unless there are people in 
Congress who will help. I need them there. 
More importantly, you need them there, and 
I want you to send them there. 

I love hearing Joe Brennan remind you 
that, when we were much younger, we 
served as both attorney general and Gov- 
ernor together. And he said he had notes— 
you know, I’ve gotten to the point where I 
can’t remember anything. Joe, I'd like to 
have those notes back. [Laughter] I will say 
this: I loved serving with Joe Brennan. And 
I got to know him pretty well. And there’s 
a kind of nice and unusual camaraderie that 
often develops among the people who serve 
in the Governor's group. I’ve been for him 
every time he’s been on the ballot up here, 
and I’m glad to see that you’re going to send 
him back to the Governor’s office where he 
belongs. 

I'd like to say something about Tom An- 
drews and this Senate seat in connection with 
George Mitchell. Most of you know from my 
last trip to Maine what I think of Senator 
Mitchell and how much I feel indebted to 
him and how much I think the country is 
indebted to him. On the night that he called 
to tell me that he was going to announce the 
next day that he would not seek reelection, 
first of all, I accused him of dealing with it 
on the telephone because he couldn’t stand 
to see a grown man cry. [Laughter] And sec- 
ondly, I talked to him a second time and a 
third time, and finally he said, “Look,” he 
said, “Tom Andrews will run, and he'll win, 
and he'll be just great.” 

But I want to try to put into some sharp 
relief what Senator Mitchell said about the 
voting patterns of the parties. You know, I 
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ran for President as the Governor of my State 
because I was worried about our country. I 
was worried about what our future would be 
like. I was worried about what my daughter 
would grow up to live in. I thought the econ- 
omy was going in the wrong direction, the 
people were coming apart when they ought 
to be pulling together, and that Government 
was not working for ordinary people. And I 
believed that in order for us to go into the 
21st century at this moment of enormous op- 
portunity—the end of the cold war, the 
emergence of a real global village on this 
planet of ours—in order for us to go into 
that century strong and healthy and robust, 
giving every boy and girl the chance to live 
up to the fullest of their God-given capac- 
ities, in a world that was more peaceful, more 
prosperous, more sane, we had to get the 
economy turned around, we had to pull the 
American people together, we had to get this 
Government to work for ordinary folks 
again—straightforward, simple, direct objec- 
tives. 

And the first thing we had to do was to 
get our economic house in order. It was 
amazing to me the difference between the 
rhetoric and the reality of the politics of the 
last dozen years. When the other crowd was 
in, they always talked about how much they 
hated Government and they hated tax-and- 
spend, they hated this, that, and the other 
thing, and how evil the deficits were, and 
how they were trying to be tough. I looked 
at the facts and I realized that whatever you 
want to say about Congress, they actually ap- 
propriated slightly less money than the pre- 
vious two Presidents asked them to spend 
but not enough to overcome the rec- 
ommendations they made, which cut taxes 
on the wealthy, raised them on the middle 
class, exploded the deficit, and drove the 
economy downhill. 

And so I asked the Congress to do some- 
thing hard, not something easy; not where 
we would talk one way and do another but 
where we'd actually do what we said we were 
going to do: make the tax system fair and 
bring the deficit down. And the Congress 
voted by the narrowest of margins—literally 
by one vote in both Houses—for a plan that 
had $255 billion in spending cuts; provided 


tax cuts for 15 million American working 
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families, including almost 61,000 families in 
Maine; asked the wealthiest 1/2 percent of 
our population, including about 3,700 fami- 
lies in Maine, to pay a tax increase; provided 
a tax reduction for 90 percent of the small 
businesses in this country that would invest 
more in their businesses—90 percent of 
them—and basically brought about the big- 
gest deficit reduction package in history. 

Then this year, we followed up with a 
budget that eliminates 100 Government pro- 
grams outright, cuts over 200 others, contin- 
ues to reduce by attrition the size of the Fed- 
eral work force, so that by 1999 it will be 
the smallest it has been since John Kennedy 
was President of the United States. These 
are things that the Democrats did. And at 
the same time we increased our spending on 
Head Start; we increased our spending on 
education and training of the work force; we 
increased our spending on defense conver- 
sion like the project that the Bath Iron Works 
got here to develop commercial shipping; we 
increased our spending on new technologies 
for the future; we reformed the student loan 
laws and made 20 million American students 
eligible for lower interest rates and better re- 
payment terms. 

And we got, as George Mitchell said, 3 
years of deficit reduction in a row for the 
first time since Harry Truman was President 
of the United States of America. And what 
are the results: 3.8 million new jobs; in 
Maine, 17,000 private sector jobs in a year 
and a half, after 4 years in which you lost 
30,000 jobs; last year the largest number of 
new business starts in America since the end 
of World War II. That is the record. And 
the record was established by one vote in 
both Houses, because the rhetoric, the forces 
against change, hanging on—so they’re com- 
ing back one more time talking about tax and 
spend. When you hear it in a Senate race, 
you just remember this: When the chips were 
down, Tom Andrews didn’t blink. 

When he went up there and cast that vote, 
he didn’t do it for me; he didn’t do it for 
the Congress; he didn’t do it for the Demo- 
cratic Party. He did it for you. He did it for 
you. And believe it or not, a higher percent- 
age of citizens in the other congressional dis- 
trict in Maine got a tax cut than the ones 
in his own. But he said yes, and his opponent 
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said no because the other party gave march- 
ing orders that no one who wanted to stay 
in good graces could vote for this plan—no 
one. They were told no, no, no. Well, we 
said yes to America. We got 3.8 million new 
jobs, a point and a half off the unemployment 
rate, a growing economy, a declining deficit 
because of that one vote. You need to swell 
those numbers. Send these men to the Con- 
gress. Send him to the Senate, and send a 
message to America. 

Now, we got the same thing all over again 
on issue after issue after issue. Now we're 
trying to get a crime bill out of the Congress. 
It will have bipartisan support if we can just 
get it to a vote because no one will vote 
against crime now. This is a big deal. This 
administration and our allies in Congress are 
going to provide a 20-percent increase in the 
number of police officers on the street, not 
just to catch criminals but to deter crime. 

Violent crime has increased by 300 percent 
in the last 30 years. The number of police 
officers on the street have increased by 10 
percent. It’s not hard to figure out what’s 
going on here. We're also going to provide 
billions of dollars in Maine and all across the 
country for prevention programs, so that 
young people will have something to say yes 
to, not just something to say no to—never 
been done before in a crime bill, ever in the 
history. 

We are trying to do things. And now, in 
the last great battle of his career in the Sen- 
ate, Senator Mitchell’s trying to help me pass 
health care reform. And I want to tell you 
exactly what we’re up against. You know, 500 
years ago the Italian political philosopher 
Machiavelli said, “There is nothing so dif- 
ficult in all of human affairs than to change 
the established order of things,” because the 
people who will lose what they have will fight 
you tooth and nail. That’s Arkansas, not 
Machiavelli. [Laughter] But that’s what he 
said. They'll fight you tooth and nail, and the 
people who will benefit will always be a little 
hesitant being unsure of the benefit of 
change. 

Now, what have we achieved already? For 
the first time ever in the history of the Con- 
gress, we have three congressional commit- 
tees that have voted out plans to provide 
health care for all Americans. That’s never 
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happened before. We never even got a bill 
out of committee in 60 years of trying. 

But again, in this issue, just like on the 
budget, there’s been this huge disconnect be- 
tween the rhetoric and the reality. All those 
television ads they ran against our plan, they 
said, “They're going to take your choice of 
doctor away.” Folks, you're losing your 
choices of doctors now. We're going to give 
it back to you. They said we're going to ration 
health care. There are 39 million Americans 
without health insurance today. They're 
being rationed right now. They said that we 
were going to totally mess up this system with 
bureaucracy and regulation. 

Well, let me tell you what we've done. 
We've made our plan less bureaucratic and 
less regulatory. We've given small business 
the option to join big buyers cooperatives. 
But most of them will do it so they can buy 
health insurance cheaper instead of more ex- 
pensive now. Under the present system, 
small business pays 30 to 40 percent more 
than big business and government. We pro- 
vided more help to small business so they 
can afford to cover their employees more. 
We have met every criticism that’s been lev- 
eled against us, except we haven’t walked 
away from trying to provide full coverage to 
all Americans and trying to constrain the cost 
of health care and trying to help working 
families and the elderly with prescription 
drug benefits and long-term care. We haven't 
walked away from that. We’re still trying to 
do the things that America needs. 

Now, our opponents say this is bad for 
small business. But let’s look at the facts. 
Most small businesses insure their employees 
today and they’re paying an enormous price 
for it. Why? Because they pay for everybody 
that doesn’t cover their employees; because, 
keep in mind, if you get real sick, you show 
up at the emergency room, you get health 
care, the rest of us pay the bill; and because 
small businesses don’t have the bargaining 
power that big business and Government 
does. 

Now, what has happened? We're the only 
country in the world that this has happened 
to. In the last 10 years—10 years ago 88 per- 
cent of the American people had health cov- 
erage; today only 83 percent do. We're going 
in reverse. That’s more than one in six Ameri- 
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cans. You think, well, I’m not one of the one 
in six. Well, let me tell you, if you’re very 
wealthy or you're very poor or you're a politi- 
cian or you're in jail, you'll always have health 
care. Otherwise, you might lose it. So just 
because you're not one of the one in six now 
doesn’t mean you won't be. 

Who have we guaranteed health care to 
in America? Our elderly on Medicare. If you 
tried to repeal Medicare today there would 
be a riot, wouldn’t there? There would be 
a riot in America, and there ought to be. 
Don’t working class, middle class Americans 
deserve the same thing? I think they do. 

Now, we have people that say, “Well, let’s 
just tinker around, do a little here, a little 
there.” The problem is that in good con- 
science I’m not against doing a little, but I 
want it to be a good little, not a bad little. 
The truth is there’s a lot of evidence that 
if you just tinker around with some of these 
recommendations that our opponents have 
put out, you might actually raise insurance 
rates more, not help working people at all, 
and have more people lose their insurance. 

Now, this is amazing. We spend 14 percent 
of our income on health care. Canada spends 
10 percent, Germany spends 8! percent. 
Nobody’s even close to us. Yet everybody else 
covers 96, 97, 98 percent of the people, and 
we cover 83 percent. And we’re supposed 
to defend this. 

Yes, our doctors are great; our nurses are 
great; our medical schools are great. We can 
pay for all that: We can even pay for all the 
terrible tragedies of increased violence, high 
rates of AIDS and things like that, and have 
money left over if we have the courage to 
reorganize the way health care is financed. 
This is about finance. This is not about any- 
thing else. 

So I say to you, we need to complete a 
battle that was begun by Franklin Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman that has never been com- 
pleted. And to show you how far our friends 
in the other party have gone, in 1972—’71— 
President Richard Nixon recommended that 
all Americans be covered by health care and 
that employers and employees split the bill. 
They now think that is a radical, liberal idea. 
[Laughter] Every time George Mitchell has 
reached out to compromise, they have moved 
further away. This must not be about politics. 
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It must not be about rhetoric. It must not 
be about party. It should be about health 
care, the human beings of the United States 
of America. 

I just want to tell you one thing. You know, 
my wife and I have gotten about a million 
letters from Americans. And when I go 
places, normally we'll call some of the letter 
writers and ask them if they'll come meet 
us, just so the press and the public in com- 
munities can see these people. I was in 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania, the other day, a 
little town in western Pennsylvania, and I was 
introduced by two women. One of them’s 
name was Louise. She’s not the one on the 
ad. [Laughter] The other one’s name was 
Lynn. One woman was a 62-year-old dairy 
farmer. 

And you know, I grew up in a farming 
State, once lived on a farm, and that’s why 
I got into politics, I didn’t want to work that 
hard. [Laughter] There is nothing more dif- 
ficult than being a dairy farmer. You've got 
to do it 7 days a week. You can’t tell the 
cows to stop growing milk. [Laughter] It’s 
a very tough thing. At the age of 62 this 
woman and her husband lost their health in- 
surance. They just simply couldn’t afford it 
anymore. They just kept exploding the price 
over and over and over again. What are we 
to say to her, “Here’s a country that believes 
in work, family, and community; it’s tough 
luck for you”? The other woman, the mother 
of five children, had her husband stand up, 
we looked at him. We thought they were fine 
people. They had five kids. She had cancer 
and is recovering, but you know he lost one 
job, changed it, lost their insurance. What 
do we say to them? What I want you to know 
is it’s not just one in six; it can happen to 
nearly anybody. 

I’m trying to get all these people to leave 
welfare and go to work. They leave welfare, 
go to work, start paying taxes, lose their 
health care, and pay taxes for somebody 
else’s health care. What do we say to them? 
You know, a lot of these people that dem- 
onstrate against me at these health care 
meetings say I’m trying to have socialized 
medicine and all this bull. It’s not true. It’s 
private insurance we're advocating. They 
think they ought to put Harry Truman on 
Mount Rushmore. But, now folks, I come 
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from one of those families that was for Harry 
Truman when he was living. [Laughter] And 
I am telling you, the same crowd used the 
same arguments against Harry Truman. And 
they bad-mouthed him, and they said he was 
rube, and he didn’t deserve to be President, 
even though he had finished the Second 
World War and led the world in organizing 
the institutions of the post-cold-war era. 
They talked about how he was incompetent 
and in over his head and didn’t know what 
he was doing. And they demeaned him with 
the same arguments they're using today. 

It has always been difficult to change. But 
we turned this economy around. We're open- 
ing up the global economy. We’re laying the 
foundations for peace and security in the 21st 
century. But if you want us to have money 
that you pay to the Federal Government to 
invest in education and training and new 
technology and hope for the future, we’ve 
got to do something to restrain health care 
costs and to provide health security to all 
Americans. We have got to do it. 

Now, there is one thing you can do to get 
it done. You can make your voices heard and 
you can elect these two fine men to the 
House of Representatives. You can elect 
Tom Andrews to the Senate. You can elect 
Joe Brennan to the Governor’s office. You 
can send a message to America that you are 
on the side of change. 

Thank you. And God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Eastland Ballroom at the Sonesta Hotel. In his 
remarks, he referred to John E. Baldacci, State 
senator in Maine, and Dennis L. Dutremble, 
president, Maine senate. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With the National 
Governors’ Association in Boston, 
Massachusetts 


July 19, 1994 


The President. Thank you. Thank you 
very much. Thank you very much, Governor 
Campbell. Governor Dean, Governor Weld, 
thank you for hosting the Governors in your 
latest expression of bipartisan support, show- 
ing up at the Democratic Governors’ party 
last night. That’s broadening your base here. 
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I want to join many others here in saying 
a word of best wishes to Governor Edgar as 
he continues his recovery and to say to all 
of you who are leaving the Governors con- 
ference this year who served with me, how 
much I wish you well and how much I en- 
joyed serving with you over the years. 

I always look forward to this day every 
year. I feel that I have in many ways come 
home whenever I come back here. There are 
many ways in which I miss being a Governor, 
because Governors are so much less isolated 
from real life than Presidents. Neighbors 
stop you on the street and talk about their 
jobs and businesses, about their children and 
their parents, and the things that we in Wash- 
ington call issues take on a very human face. 
And I must say I have worked hard to try 
to find ways to keep the human face on the 
issues with which we all deal. 

It was as a Governor that I learned and 
lived the idea that the purpose of public life 
is actually to get people together to solve 
problems, not to posture for the next election 
with rhetoric. In my time in the NGA I was 
proud to work in a bipartisan fashion on is- 
sues of education and welfare reform, on 
trade and economic development and, yes, 
on bipartisan suggestions we Governors had 
for reducing the Federal deficit. 

I ran for President because I did not want 
us to go into the 21st century without a vision 
of how we could restore our economy and 
unite our people, make Government work for 
ordinary Americans again because I thought 
that our politics was too burdened by partisan 
rhetoric and too little concerned with prac- 
tical progress. In the last year and a half I 
have set about to implement the vision that 
I brought to that campaign, one that grew 
directly out of the experiences I had with 
most of you around this table. We worked 
to get our economic house in order, to re- 
verse the trend of exploding deficits and de- 
clining investments in America. 

The economic plan the Congress adopted 
last year contained $255 billion in spending 
cuts, tax cuts for 15 billion working families, 
made 90 percent of the small businesses in 
American eligible for tax cuts, increased taxes 
on the wealthiest 1.5 percent of our people, 
reduced the Federal payroll by a quarter mil- 
lion, and will give us—along with this year’s 
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budget which eliminated over 100 Govern- 
ment programs, cuts 200 others, and takes 
the payroll deduction to 272,000, meaning 
that in 1999 the Federal Government will 
be below 2 million for the first time since 
John Kennedy was President—these two 
budgets will give us 3 years of deficit reduc- 
tion in a row for the first time since Harry 
Truman was the President of the United 
States. 

In the aftermath of that, our economy has 
produced 3.8 million jobs in 18 months; the 
unemployment rate is down 1.7 percent. In 
1993 we had the largest number of new busi- 
nesses incorporated in America in any year 
since the end of World War II. In the first 
quarter of this year, it was the first time in 
16 years we'd gone for a quarter without a 
bank failure in America. So I believe that 
we are moving in the right direction. 

I want to thank the Governors, in particu- 
lar, for your continued and consistent sup- 
port for expanding trade, for NAFTA which 
is working superbly, by the way. Our trade 
to Mexico is growing dramatically. Mexico’s 
trade to us is growing as well, but our trade 
to Mexico is growing more rapidly than that 
with any other country. We have already sold 
5 times more automobiles to Mexico this year 
than last year. 

I thank you for your statement of support 
on GATT. We must muster through the bi- 
partisan majority we need in Congress to rat- 
ify the GATT this year. It will create a half 
million high-wage jobs in America between 
now and the end of the decade. 

I thank you for your support of the Asian- 
Pacific initiative we began in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, last year. And I was with Governor 
Chiles yesterday in Florida to meet with the 
committee on the Summit of the Americas 
which we will have with all the democratic 
governments in this hemisphere in South 
America at the end of this year. 

These are things which will make a huge 
difference in our economic future. There are 
many of you who have also helped us to in- 
vest more in defense conversion and new 
technology, saving the space station, trying 
to move from a defense to a domestic econ- 
omy, trying to develop technologies which 
clean the environment and produce jobs at 
the same time. 
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I want to especially thank you also for the 
work we have been able to do, probably the 
most in education and training that’s been 
done in any single year in the last 30 years. 
And the Governors, on a bipartisan basis, 
have supported that. We have expanded and 
reformed the Head Start program, increased 
immunizations, passed the Goals 2000 bill 
which ratifies your national education goals 
in Federal law with bipartisan support, 
passed the school-to-work bill, which will 
support your efforts to help young people 
who leave high school and don’t go on to 
4-year colleges but do need 2 years of further 
education and training. We also have re- 
formed the student loan laws which will 
make 20 million young Americans eligible for 
lower interest and better repayment sched- 
ules under the student loan program of the 
United States. 

And finally, we have still pending in the 
Congress this year the reemployment bill 
which will change the whole focus of the un- 
employment systems in ways that will benefit 
the economy of every State represented 
around these tables because for too long our 
unemployment system has been just that. It 
has paid people while they exhausted their 
unemployment on the assumption they 
would be called back to their old jobs when 
as a practical matter few of them, one in five 
Americans, are called back to their old jobs 
these days. They need to begin immediately 
retraining for the new jobs of the future. 
That’s what the reemployment system will 
do. And I look forward to working with you 
on that, the last leg in this revolution in the 
lifetime learning system of the United States. 

Let me just mention a couple of other is- 
sues, if 1 might, before moving to health care. 
The Governors have been concerned, some 
of us almost obsessed, with the question of 
welfare reform for many years now. Our 
State was one of the first States selected to 
be a demonstration project for a lot of these 
ideas way back in 1980, in the last year of 
the Carter administration. 

The work the Governors did together on 
the Family Support Act of 1988 is still the 
best example of anything that’s been done 
in the welfare reform area. Now we are seek- 
ing to go beyond that. Many of you with your 
State initiativ es—we have granted sev veral 
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welfare waivers and expect to grant some 
more, and with the debate about to start in 
the Congress, I just want to say a couple of 
words about it. It is important that we pass 
a new welfare reform bill that builds on what 
we did in 1988 and what those of you who 
have worked hard to do right in your States 
are doing. It is important that we dramati- 
cally increase the national efforts to do what 
you need the National Government to do, 
including adopting some national rules on 
tough enforcement of child support. Some 
of you have done remarkable things there, 
but if we have some national systems we can 
do a much better job in collecting billions 
and billions of dollars in overdue child sup- 
port, the absence of which drives people into 
welfare. 

It is important that we provide maximum 
leeway for continuing State experimentation. 
I have said over and over again to members 
of both parties in the Congress, no one un- 
derstands how to fully solve this riddle. So, 
whatever we do in the national welfare re- 
form legislation, it is imperative that we still 
leave the States some room to continue to 
experiment. 

Finally, I hope that all of us will support 
the notion that there ought to be some period 
after which we end welfare as we know it. 
Yesterday I was in Florida, and I shook hands 
with a lot of people who came to this recep- 
tion. We were talking about the Summit of 
the Americas, after which these two young 
women who were born in another country, 
I think—they spoke English with very pro- 
nounced accents—but they were working at 
the hotel. They said they were American citi- 
zens. They wanted to know if they could have 
their picture taken with the President, and 
they wanted to tell me something about the 
welfare system, these two young women that 
were working at the hotel. And both of them 
said, “Take all that money and spend it on 
child care and training and incentives and 
whatever, but make all those folks go to work 
if they can go to work,” two people at the 
hotel, just spontaneous. 

So, I say to you, we need to act on that. 
Both Houses have had hearings: there’s a 
great deal of bipartisan support. I think we 
have a chance to do it. We have some chance 
to do it this year, although no one really 
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thinks we can. If we don’t, we certainly ought 
to pass it early next year. 

Let me mention now the crime bill. This 
crime bill is the most important anticrime 
legislation ever considered by the Congress. 
It has broad bipartisan support. There are 
one or two areas of continuing disagreement, 
but let me mention what’s important about 
it. It puts 100,000 police on the street over 
the next 5 years. That’s a 20 percent increase. 
There’s been a 300 percent increase in vio- 
lent crime in the last 30 years and a 10 per- 
cent increase in the number of policemen 
in America. It shouldn’t surprise anybody 
that we have problems dealing with this. We 
now know that violent crime has shifted 
downward along the age scale and that peo- 
ple between the ages of 12 and 17 are 5 times 
more likely to suffer from violent crime than 
older people. We need community policing. 
It is in many ways the most important part 
of the crime bill. 

The crime bill has tougher punishment, in- 
cluding the “Three strikes and you’re out” 
law. It bans assault weapons but protects 
hunting weapons in an innovative and I think 
very important piece of Federal legislation. 
It provides more money for prisons, but it 
also provides billions for prevention. 

I must take some exception to what the 
Republican leader of the Senate said earlier 
here today on this issue. The prevention 
money is in there in large measure because 
the law enforcement officials of the country 
told us it ought to be in there. It is in there 
because the people who go out and put their 
lives on the line every day said to us over 
and over and over again, “You've got to give 
these kids something to say yes to as well 
as something to say no to. If they do some- 
thing terrible and you have to put them away 
for a long time, fine. But if you can prevent 
that through summer jobs, through job train- 
ing, through midnight basketball, through 
more people in the Boys Clubs, through 
these things which work, to give kids who 
live in neighborhoods that are burdened by 
the lack of family structure, community 
structure, and the structure of work, do it. 
Give them something to say yes to again.” 

It is a very serious prevention effort. And 
I think it ought to be supported along with 
the tougher punishment. And since the law 
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enforcement officials—the law enforcement 
coordinating committee represents half a 
million law enforcement officials in this 
country, I think that we ought to have that 
kind of support on a bipartisan basis for con- 
tinuing the prevention initiative as well. 

Let me just mention one other subject be- 
fore I go on to health care. A big part of 
reinventing Government to me—and you’ve 
heard the Vice President use that slogan. 
We're coming up on our first anniversary of 
our reinventing Government kickoff, and he 
and I will be trying to give you a progress 
report at the end of the summer when we 
do that. But let me just say that we’ve done 
some things that I think are very important. 
We're paying for this crime bill not with a 
tax increase but with a savings which will be 
achieved by reducing the Federal payroll by 
272,000 people, taking people out of the 
Federal bureaucracy and putting them on 
the streets of our cities and towns. I think 
that’s reinventing Government at its best. 
We'll give the money to you, and you spend 
it to keep the American people safer. 

We are trying to make agencies work that 
for too long were political and ineffective, 
like the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency—and I was just with the Governors 
of Georgia, Florida, and Alabama in the 
aftermath of their terrible floods—and the 
Small Business Administration, which I think 
is commonly recognized as probably at its 
most effective state in its history. 

We have tried to deal with the fact that 
you bear a disproportionate share of the cost 
of immigration, those of you with high immi- 
grant populations, and we have increased by 
one third funding to the States for dealing 
with immigration problems in the last year 
and a half. I support the modified Glenn- 
Kempthorne initiative, and I agree with Sen- 
ator Dole we ought to pass it, we ought to 
pass it now, and we ought to put the issue 
of unfunded mandates behind us. I think it’s 
a very important thing to do. 

Finally, let me make this statement and 
ask for your help, I very strongly support the 
continued issues of comprehensive waivers 
in the areas of health care and welfare re- 
form. We have issued, by my last count, 2] 
comprehensive, sweeping waivers, a lot of lit- 
tle ones but 21 very large ones, 15 or 16 in 
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the welfare area and 5 or 6 in the health 
care area, in the last year and a half, slightly 
more than half of them since I last met with 
you. I received a report before I came here 
on all the applications that any of you have 
pending for comprehensive waivers, and I re- 
viewed them, and I have taken a personal 
— in trying to push them through. 

, like you, am concerned by the recent 
aa decision on this issue, and I appreciate 
your response to that. I just want you to know 
that we need to work together to figure out 
what to do about the court decision so we 
can go on with waivers. I am determined not 
to permit that court decision to become an 
excuse to slow down the dramatic increase 
in experimentation we have at the State level 
in health care and welfare reform. And I ask 
you for your support in that. 

Now, of course the most politically difficult 
and politically charged issue we are facing 
today is the issue of health care. It shouldn’t 
be surprising that for 60 years the American 
people have seen their leaders periodically 
try to provide coverage to all Americans and 
to reform the health care system, only to fail. 
The most encouraging thing perhaps that has 
happened today so far is the comment that 
Senator Dole made that now is the time to 
act, and he is willing to work all through Au- 
gust and September and October to get 
something done. That is what we ought to 
do. We ought to do whatever it takes and 
work however long it takes on whatever days 
to takes to get something done. 

I would like to set this again into some 
context. You gave me the privilege of coming 
to speak with you about this last year, and 
I don’t want to be just going over old ground. 
But I think it’s important, when we decide 
what it is we should do or shouldn’t do, to 
talk again about what the problem is. 

First of all, in the United States we are 
the only country in the world with an ad- 
vanced economy that doesn’t provide func- 
tional full coverage, that is, somewhere 96, 
97, 98 percent. Social security has 98 per- 
cent. You've always got a few people just 
walking around out there, so it’s impossible 
to have 100 percent coverage of anything. 
But all other major nations do this. We don’t. 

Secondly, in spite of the fact that we don’t, 
we spend 40 percent more of our income 
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on health care than anybody else. This year 
we're at about 14.2 percent of our income 
going to health care. Canada is at 10; Ger- 
many is at 8.5. And Germany, as you know, 
has a very fine pharmaceutical industry, a 
very fine research industry, and high-quality 
health care as well. 

Because health care costs have been going 
up faster than the rate of inflation, they have 
been eating up an ever larger percentage of 
both national and State budgets. You know 
this. A lot of you who served for some time 
have seen your budgets every year go more 
and more and more for health care, less and 
less and less for education and for economic 
development, for tax relief, for whatever else 
you might wish to do. 

If you look at the chart of the Federal 
budget, it’s absolutely stunning. Now, if you 
start next year and string it out until the end 
of the decade, we're pretty flat in all discre- 
tionary spending. Defense is coming down, 
and I would argue it’s coming down just as 
much as it can, and it should not be cut more. 
And health care costs are exploding. The job 
of being a Congressman or a Senator within 
4 or 5 years will amount to showing up in 
Washington and writing health care checks 
and going home unless we do something to 
reverse these trends. 

And yet, in spite of the fact that we're 
spending much more money, we are the only 
nation in the world that’s going in reverse 
in coverage. Ten years ago, 88 percent of the 
American people were covered; today, 83 
percent are. Now, you may say, “Well, that’s 
just one in six. Well, that’s good; 83 percent 
are covered.” The problem is that 16 percent 
is a lot of folks, for one thing—17 percent. 

Secondly and perhaps more importantly, 
the number of people who are at risk of los- 
ing their coverage is far greater. Who's 
locked into coverage, who's locked in? If 
you're on Medicaid or you're very poor, 
you're locked in. If you have Medicare, 
you're locked in. If you're in jail, you’re 
locked in; you get coverage. If you’re very 
wealthy, you're locked in because you can 
buy it. If you’re a politician or you work for 
government, you're locked in; you get it. Al- 
most everybody else is at risk of losing their 
health care. And keep in mind, you have 
pushed for lifetime learning, you have, be- 
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cause you recognize that younger workers are 
going to change jobs seven times in a life- 
time. 

Now, how are we going to provide that 
kind of security? And let me say there is a 
human face behind this. I don’t want class 
warfare, but let’s look at the facts. Over 80 
percent of all the people without insurance 
in America are people who work for a living; 
they’re working people. This morning I had 
coffee with a man named Jim Bryant and his 
wife, Mary, and their two children because 
I read about him in the Boston Globe. He 
works 60 hours a week and doesn’t have any 
health insurance. And they talked about how 
much they worked and said they had a good 
life and all the extra money they had they 
were putting away for their kids’ college edu- 
cation, but they would be ruined if they ever 
had an illness. 

And I asked him if he could afford to pay 
something, and he said, “Sure.” I said, 
“Would you like to know how much I pay 
a month for health care as the President of 
the United States, or Members of Congress 
or members of the Federal Government?” 
He said, “Yes.” I said, “We pay about $100 
a month, and our employer, you, pays $300 
a month. And he said, “I could pay that easy.” 
He said, “I could pay twice that.” 

I was in western Pennsylvania, Governor 
Casey’s State. And by the way, I appreciate 
your support for reform and your attempt 
to resolve the abortion issue, Governor 
Casey. But I was in western Pennsylvania, 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania; two women got 
up and spoke before me. I don’t know if they 
were Republicans or Democrats, don’t have 
any idea who they voted for. One of them 
was a dairy farmer, 62 years old. And you 
know, that’s about the hardest farming there 
is. You've got to work 7 days a week because 
you can’t tell the cows to quit producing milk. 
Sixty-two years old, they finally had to give 
up health care at the time she needed it most, 
this woman did, she and her husband, be- 
cause they just couldn’t afford it anymore. 

And then, after that, a woman spoke who 
was a mother of five children, and she intro- 
duced her husband. She had had cancer, and 
he had had to change jobs and didn’t have 
health insurance. And there are lots of people 
out there like that. We’re talking millions of 
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people, not just a few. And the issue is not 
just them but it’s everybody else that could 
be in that position. 

Now, the reason I’m bringing this up is 
that it is important to understand what the 
problem is when you analyze what the solu- 
tion should be. And the problem is not just 
that one-sixth of the American people don’t 
have health care and that the costs are run- 
ning out of control but that many, many more 
Americans are at risk of losing their health 
care. 

So, the question is, what should we do? 
I recommended a system of private insurance 
participated in by everybody, with a break 
for small business that gives them lower cost 
and allows them to buy insurance, small busi- 
ness and self-employed people and farmers, 
in big groups the way governments and big 
employers do, maintaining consumer choice 
but with cost constraints like managed care. 
And then I went around the country and lis- 
tened to people and listened to you all tell 
me what you thought was wrong with it. And 
we came back with modifications that had 
less bureaucracy, fewer boards and commis- 
sions, more flexibility for the States, less bur- 
den on small business than we originally pro- 
posed, more choices for the American people 
in health care, and a longer phase-in period 
because there is always a law of intended 
consequences in everything. 

So everybody in this debate agrees we have 
to phase this in. No one believes we can do 
it next year. Everybody believes this has to 
be a multiyear phase-in. Now, that’s what we 
offered, and you can find that in some form 
or fashion in the bills which are working their 
way through the Congress. 

Now, what is the alternative? If you want 
to cover everybody, or nearly everybody, near 
as I can tell there are only three ways to do 
it. You can do it the way Canada does and 
the way we do for seniors through Medicare, 
by having a tax that does it. That didn’t seem 
to me to be feasible, abolishing all private 
health insurance and replacing it with a tax, 
although you could do it for even less money 
than we’re spending today and cover every- 
body. 

You can do it the way Hawaii does and 
the way Germany does and the way most of 
us do it, by just extending the system we have 
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now and asking employers to pay some por- 
tion of their employee health insurance and 
asking the employees to pick up the rest. 

You could ask the employees who don’t 
have insurance to cover their own insurance 
and give them a break, if they're low-income 
people, to do it. The problem with that, obvi- 
ously, is whether you would encourage every- 
body who is on the margins to dump their 
employees. 

There may be some other way to do it, 
but I’m not sure what that would be. You 
could get close to that, maybe, by a system 
of subsidies to middle class and lower middle 
class people and by putting all the small busi- 
nesses, giving them at least a chance to be 
in buyers’ co-ops and doing something like 
what Governor McWherter and others have 
done with the Medicaid program to put it 
in some sort of managed care situation so 
you can save some money and provide some 
money to cover others. 

But I ask you to look at the evidence. More 
than 45 States have passed some sort of par- 
tial health care reform and insurance reform 
in the last few years. But State spending has 
continued to go up, business spending on 
health care has continued to go up, and cov- 
erage has continued to go down. Indeed, in 
a study I recently saw, only 10 States actually 
had reduced the number of uninsured peo- 
ple after all their reforms were implemented, 
and 5 of them only had reduced the number 
of uninsured working people, mostly States 
that had provided very generous benefits for 
people who would move from welfare to 
work. 

So what are we to do? There was a recent 
Wall Street Journal article which said that 
even in States that had insurance reforms 
without universal coverage, “fewer people 
have coverage than under the old system.” 
Now, why is this? Why is this? Because the 
system we have encourages waste and ineffi- 
ciency and irresponsibility. Under the system 
we have, people who cover their employees 
pay for those who don't, indirectly, because 
people who don’t have coverage when they 
get real sick show up at the emergency room, 
they get health care, and the costs are passed 
along. Because, under the system we have, 
without more people in managed competi- 
tion environments, the more you do, the 
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more you earn, whether it’s needed or not. 
Pennsylvania has had a very valuable reform 
in this regard by simply publishing the costs 
of various procedures across the State of 
Pennsylvania, and the results showing that 
there is not necessarily a correlation between 
the most expensive care and the best results 
care. That’s something that can be done ev- 
erywhere. 

And finally, it’s very expensive because 
we're the only country in the world that has 
1,500 separate companies writing thousands 
of different policies so that every doctor’s of- 
fice, every hospital, and every insurance com- 
pany has to hire a slew of clerical people to 
figure out who is not covered for what. And 
we pay for all that. That’s 4.2 percent dif- 
ference in America and Canada. Let me just 
give you an idea about how much that is: 
That’s about $250 billion a year. That’s not 
chicken feed. 

Some of that money is because of medical 
technology and high quality care; some of 
that money is because of violence and illness 
and AIDS; but a lot of that money is pure, 
old-fashioned inefficiency. And so we have 
to ask ourselves: What should we do? You 
have already said no to an alternative pro- 
posal that would cap the Federal share of 
Medicaid, cut Medicare without giving any 
extra benefits to senior citizens, use money 
to help the poor, and do nothing for the mid- 
dle class. I think it is important to take the 
rhetoric out of this and ask what will work. 

I heard again the litany of things that peo- 
ple have said, that we don’t want a Govern- 
ment takeover of one-seventh of our econ- 
omy. No, we don’t. That’s why I propose 
doing what Hawaii did. Hawaii is not in con- 
trol of the health care system, are you, Gov- 
ernor? Private insurance, not a Government 
takeover. 

We don’t want job loss. The Congressional 
Budget Office says there will be job gain if 
you stop all this cost shifting over a 10-year 
period. And Hawaii’s experience indicates 
that there will be job gain. We do not want 
to bankrupt the States, and we don’t want 
to bankrupt the Federal Government. That's 
why we have to have hard cost estimates. At 
least we have them on our plan. 

Now, I read your proposal, and we have 
made some changes in our plan to reflect 
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your proposal, to make it more flexible, re- 
spect State initiatives more, have less regula- 
tion, don’t have mandatory alliances. But the 
question is, what are we going to do that 
works? 

Just yesterday, the Catholic Health Asso- 
ciation released a study conducted by Lewin- 
VHI which says that if you have insurance 
reforms and low-income subsidies without 
having coverage for everybody, middle class 
people earning between $20,000 and $29,000 
a year will wind up paying $484 a year more 
for their insurance. 

Why is that? Because if you require every- 
body to be covered, and you say they can 
take it from job to job, but you don’t have 
everyone covered, then more single individ- 
uals who think they'll be healthy and live for- 
ever won't buy health insurance, more small 
businesses on the margin will drop it, and 
the cost will rise for everybody that’s left. 

So I say to you, you know, it was Senator 
Chafee, a distinguished Republican Senator 
from Rhode Island, who said that you can’t 
have these insurance reforms without univer- 
sal coverage. He said that. I didn’t. He said 
it was difficult to conceive of how you could 
have a right of people to carry their insurance 
policies from job to job, to job, unless you 
had some system in which virtually every- 
body was covered. 

Now, if you look at the Hawaii experience, 
they have had a program based on employer- 
employee shared responsibility since 1974, 2 
years after it was first proposed by President 
Nixon and Senator Packwood. They have had 
it. What's happened? Infant mortality is 
down by 50 percent. The number of people 
without insurance has shrunk dramatically. 
Unemployment has fallen. The cost of living 
is higher in Hawaii than almost any place in 
America, with small business premiums at 30 
percent below the national average. Why? 
Because everybody participates, nobody 
bumps anybody else out of it, and 
everybody’s in big buying pools. 

Now, what are we going to do? I will say 
again, we have to do something that works. 
We have to do something that works for fami- 
lies like Jim Bryant and his wife and two kids, 
something that works for the people that are 
out there in all of your States who are work- 
ing, who are not. 
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I was in Columbus, Ohio, the other day, 
and I talked to a woman who ran a deli- 
catessen. She had 20 full-time employees, 20 
part-time employees, and she had had cancer 
5 years ago. And she said, “I’m in the worst 
of all worlds. I cover my 20 full-time employ- 
ees, and we pay too much because I’m a 
small business person and I've got a preexist- 
ing condition. And I’m at a disadvantage with 
all my competitors. But I feel guilty that I 
don’t cover my part-time employees. If you 
had a system where I could buy insurance 
at a rate competitive with government and 
big business and where my competitors had 
no advantage over me, I would gladly do it.” 

So again I say, I am open to any solution 
to this. And I believe the States ought to be 
the laboratories of democracy, and I want 
you to have more flexibility. But at a certain 
time, I heard Governor Romer’s comment 
earlier, we have to look at the evidence. And 
so I say, if you imagine what the world will 
be like when the century turns and we start 
a new millennium, if you'll imagine what it 
would be like in America and what you want 
it to be like and what you’ve worked so hard 
for it to be like, you want us to have a com- 
petitive economy; you want our deficit to be 
under control; you want our debt to be a 
smaller percentage of our income; you want 
us to have a system of lifetime learning; you 
want us to have a trading system where we 
can grow in a world economy. 

You do not want every Governor and every 
President of both parties in the future to 
spend all their time writing checks where 
they're paying more every year for the same 
health care, and they haven't solved a prob- 
lem which has been solved elsewhere. All I 
ask in these closing weeks of this debate is 
that we take the political air out of the bal- 
loon and ask ourselves what will work for or- 
dinary Americans. 

Now, let me close just by asking every one 
of you to read this letter that was published 
in the Boston Globe this morning because 
one thing I think every Democrat, every Re- 
publican, every independent in America 
agrees is that for people who have it, we have 
the best health care in the world. We have 
the finest medical schools, the finest medical 
centers, the best medical research. Every- 
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body agrees on that. Senator Dole and I 
agree on that. Everybody does. 

"This is a letter from the people who are 
providing it in this area. They are part of the 
100 people who came to the White House 
the other day representing academic medical 
centers who said, if you want to keep what 
is best about American health care, you will 
have to fix what doesn’t work about it. You 
will have to find a way to cover all Americans 
because we are being hurt now. We used to 
pass our costs on to everybody else, but 
States are controlling their costs. The Fed- 
eral Government’s controlling their costs. 
These big companies that used to send their 
employees to our medical center, they're 
controlling their costs. And we're left holding 
the bill for all the poor people we have to 
care for and all the middle class people with 
horrible problems that show up without in- 
surance. And please give us universal cov- 
erage if you want the medical schools of 
America to continue to work. Read this. 

All I have tried to do, folks, is to consult 
with everybody from Dr. Koop who was 
President Reagan’s Surgeon General to the 
heads of our biggest medical schools to the 
heads of our biggest corporations that can’t 
deal with their medical problems to the small 
businesses that want to buy insurance who 
can’t to come up with something that works. 
I have no pride of authorship and no pride 
of details. I just want to do what will work 
for people like Jim Bryant and his wife and 
kids. And I think you ‘do too. If we'll keep 
that attitude, we'll find a solution in the next 
3 months to the problem of health care. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


[At this point, Gov. Carroll Campbell, Jr., 
of South Carolina opened the floor for ques- 
tions. Gov. Terry Branstad of Iowa then 
noted that there was no consensus on em- 
ployer mandates and asked if a consensus 
agreement could be reached on reform of the 
tax system, the medical malpractice system, 
and the insurance system. | 


The President. Let me—I’m glad you 
asked the question like you did because it 
gives me a chance to maybe be a little more 
direct in what I was trying to say before. If 
you look at the experience of the States, my 
answer to you is it depends upon whether 
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in the aggregate, based on the evidence thgt 
we have and the best opinion of the medical 
experts, we increase coverage. And we're 
moving toward what I think we all want, 
which is a phased-in deliberate effort to get 
toward universal. 

The evidence is, Governor, that if you do 
these insurance reforms and you don’t do 
something that you know will increase cov- 
erage among working people the impact of 
the insurance reforms will be to decrease 
coverage among working people. That is 
what happened in a number of States in the 
last 3 years. 

We've got 5 million more Americans with- 
out insurance coverage now than we had in 
1988, and we only have 1.3 million more peo- 
ple living in America. So the rest of them 
lost their coverage. And most of them were 
living in States where insurance reforms oc- 
curred. 

So I will say again, it depends on what else 
is in there. There may be some way other 
than an employer mandate to do this. I heard 
Governor Waihee say that this morning on 
television. There may be some other way to 
do this, but the real issue—the test ought 
to be the test you apply to yourselves. That’s 
the only test I have. Will it do what we say 
it’s going to do? We could pass a bill and 
all shout hallelujah and get by the November 
elections. But there will be real con- 
sequences to what happens here. And those 
consequences will be apparent in °95, ’96, 
97, ’98, 99. The answer is, what will happen 
to the people. 

I just think we have to be careful. We have 
evidence; we know now what happens. A lot 
of these insurance reforms very much need 
to be implemented. But if they're not imple- 
mented in the right way, they will simply 
raise the price of insurance for everybody 
else, causing more single individuals and 
more marginal small businesses to drop cov- 
erage, which will shrink the pool and increase 
the rates. And the cycle will continue. 

I mean, it’s almost unbelievable when you 
look at it that we’ve gone from 88 percent 
coverage, backsliding down to 83 percent as 
a nation. And I will say again, only five States 
have been able to show in the last 5 years 
an increase in coverage among the working 
uninsured. That’s no offense to you; I ap- 
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plaud all of you. I tried to do it, too. I’m 
not criticizing anybody. I’m just saying at 
some point we have to look at what the evi- 
dence shows. And I don’t think we should 
do something that will not work. But I would 
not rule out a health bill that didn’t have an 
employer mandate if we knew we were mov- 
ing toward full coverage and we had some 
evidence that it would work. 


[Gov. Roy Romer of Colorado advocated a 
phased-in expansion of the employer based 
system for health care. | 


The President. Governor Romer, I’m very 
much in favor of a phase-in. I don’t think 
anybody—you can’t mess with something this 
big unless you do it over a period of years. 
And the message I got after meeting with 
a lot of you and with others and people in 
the Congress is we ought to lengthen the 
phase-in a little bit; we agreed to do that. 

Let me just say one thing to go back to 
your question and the question Governor 
Branstad raised, is, there is some reason to 
believe that if we—and I’m not for unfunded 
mandates, but one of the things I think we 
have to do in this bill is, I think that enroll- 
ment in these alliances, purchasing alliances, 
these buying co-ops should be voluntary, but 
I think every State should have one. And they 
don’t cost very much; California has only got 
11 folks working in theirs, but I think we 
ought to pay the bill for it. I don’t think we 
should have an unfunded mandate, but I 
think that every State ought to set some net- 
work up. 

If you look at what’s happened in Florida, 
for example, where—I wish Governor Chiles 
were here—they have very restrictive rules 
on who can get in. I believe you have to be 
in a business with 50 or fewer employees, 
and I believe you have to have been without 
insurance for a year, and they still have very 
heavy subscription. 

In the State of California—I don’t think 
Governor—is Governor Wilson here? In the 
State of California where they had 2,400 
businesses enrolled, which is not an enor- 
mous number in a State as big as California, 
but it’s not insignificant, they had 40,000 em- 
ployees in the pool, and every single one of 
them got the same or better health insurance 
for lower premium costs. 
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So we know that there are certain econo- 
mies of scale that can be achieved here. The 
question is, will they be offset by the insur- 
ance reforms if you don’t also do something 
to increase the pool of the covered people. 
That’s really what we’ve got to deal with. As 
you know, I basically agree with you. I know 
Governor Lowry—and they wrestled with 
this in Washington—essentially reached the 
same conclusion. There are lots of adjust- 
ments that can be made: You can make ad- 
justments in the benefit package; you can 
make adjustments in what’s the percentage 
that the employer and the employee should 

ay. 

: But the main thing we have to do is to 
keep increasing the coverage. If you keep 
sliding back, you’re looking at a system now 
that’s headed toward a financial disaster. And 
in the end, Government will wind up picking 
up a bigger and bigger share of the bill, 
which is just what we don’t want to happen, 
I think. 


[Gov. E. Benjamin Nelson of Nebraska 
thanked the President for his bipartisan com- 
ments and requested the maximum amount 


of flexibility for the States. | 


The President. I am very open to that, 
Governor Nelson. For one thing, if you look 
at it, some States—we’ve got a couple of 
States besides Hawaii that are already at or 
above 90 percent, where they can imagine 
themselves reaching, through various mecha- 
nisms, 95 percent, 96 percent, 97 percent 
coverage. 

As I said, I think we have moved in Social 
Security. We were at 97 percent Social Secu- 
rity for many years. I think we’re just by im- 
provements in bookkeeping, up to a little 
above 98 percent now. So we know we're 
not going to get right at 100 percent, but 
we know that you’ve got to get somewhere 
in the ballpark of 95 percent or upwards so 
you stop the cost shifting and you have 
economies of scale for all of the small busi- 
nesses that are participating. 

But there are differences. The economic 
realities and the demographic realities are so 
different from State to State, I think you’re 
going to have to have some more flexibility. 
And I’m quite open on that, to doing some 
more on that. 
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[Gov. Brereton Jones of Kentucky discussed 
the need for universal coverage and an em- 
ployer mandate and the need for these 
changes to come from the Federal Govern- 
ment. | 


The President. Let me just say—[Ap- 
plause| thank you—the reason I proposed 
the shared responsibility requirement is the 
reason—there were two reasons. One is the 
one mentioned by Governor Romer. It was 
the natural outgrowth of what we had, and 
we knew that we could get studies that would 
show that it would actually lower average 
costs of small business. We also knew we 
could afford to subsidize the smallest busi- 
nesses and the people that were on the low- 
est profit margins so they could make it. And 
we knew that if that happened on a national 
basis, nobody would be at a competitive dis- 
advantage. 

I know that these ads that this other health 
reform group has been running—I didn’t 
even know about it until they were on the 
air—involving the fast food operations and 
not covering their workers in America and 
covering their workers in Japan and Germany 
have been somewhat controversial, but they 
make the point, which is that if all your com- 
petitors are in the same boat you're in, you 
don’t go broke doing this. They make that 
point. And so, I did it for that reason. 

The second reason I recommended it, is 
that we had evidence. We had the evidence 
of Hawaii; we had the evidence of Germany 
which has a mixed system and which provides 
high-quality care at a lower cost even than 
the Canadian system. So, we had evidence. 
We had a system that could be expanded, 
and we had evidence. I have never ruled out 
another option. I just have never seen one 
I thought would work. And I do believe we 
have to keep working toward that. 

And as I said, I keep saying there ought 
to be a middle ground here. And I always 
enjoy reminding Senator Packwood that he 
and President Nixon recommended the 50- 
50 employer-employee split in 1972, and I 
don’t believe that the Republican Party has 
moved that far from its moorings in the last 
22 years. So, I’m asking them to come home 
a little bit, and I still think we can do it. 

Q. Mr. President, I didn’t mean to ask a 
question, but I cannot let Governor Jones’ 
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statement go unanswered. That is not what 
Senator Dole said. Senator Dole came in, 
and he indicated a willingness to move. What 
he said was he didn’t think we could get there 
all at once, and if we couldn’t we shouldn't 
abandon the effort. 

The President. | agree with that. 

Q. He didn’t want you to think he was 
against “all,” and his statement was, “I’m not 
against coverage for all.” He didn’t think we 
could get there, but he didn’t think we should 
abandon the effort if we didn’t get 100 per- 
cent at once though. And I didn’t think it’s 
fair to him to have it depicted that way, and 
I wanted to correct that, sir. 

The President. Let’s look at the political 
context in which we’re operating here, the 
context in the country and the context in the 
Congress real quickly. I know I have to quit, 
but you can help to change the context. If 
you're Democrat, you can help to change it; 
if you’re Republican, you can help to change 
it if you want us to get together. Let’s be 
fair now to everybody involved, including the 
leaders of the other party. Let’s look at what 
everybody’s up against. 

When I put out my plan, the Health Insur- 
ance Association didn’t like it because the 
alliances were mandatory which meant that 
fewer insurance companies would get to 
compete for health insurance business and 
because we had premium caps on there, and 
they didn’t want that. They thought it was 
too regulatory. So, they put Harry and Louise 
on television. And we didn’t have the money 
to answer that, and so, after the time they've 
been on television, everybody else has done 
all their letter-writing campaign and all that 
stuff had happened, they made something 
called the Clinton plan unpopular even 
though the basic elements still have the sup- 
port of 60 percent or more of the American 
people when you strip it away. So, that hap- 
pened. 

Ironically, the Health Insurance Associa- 
tion favors the employer requirement. Who 
doesn’t favor that? The NFIB is against it. 
They have a lot of insurance agents in their 
membership, and they have small business 
people who ideologically don’t think they 
should be required to offer insurance. And 
the conservative wing of the Republican 
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Party is against it. That’s the context in which 
we meet and bring it to the Congress. 

Now, what do we try to do to offset that. 
First of all, we made some changes in our 
plans, made it less bureaucratic, more flexi- 
ble, more open, and responded to you. I ex- 
plained that. Secondly, we put together a 
group of small business people, 29 different 
large groups with 600,000 small businesses 
to say “we'd be better off if everybody had 
to pay and our costs would go down. Please 
do this.” 

In other words, what we’re trying to do 
is to get back again to where we can have 
a debate that’s not so politically charged. The 
problem you have, obviously, in the Congress 
now is—and the problem and the oppor- 
tunity—is that under the rules of the United 
States Senate only the budget can be passed 
without a filibuster. No other bill can pass 
the Senate not subject to a filibuster. So that 
means that if 41 Senators decide that bill X 
shouldn’t come to a vote, it can’t come to 
a vote. 

So that’s why all the Democrats have been 
saying all along, we’ve got to have some sort 
of bipartisan support here. And again I will 
say, what I would like us to do is to come 
back to the principle that we must do what 
we know will work to provide security, to pro- 
vide control of costs, to maintain choice and 
quality. And if we just will be guided by that, 
we will come up with a bill that the American 
people will be proud to have us sign without 
regard to their party. 

We have been through a long period here 
of congressional debate and discussion and 
everything, and the political atmosphere has 
been charged and gone up and down. There’s 
a lot of unreality out there. There’s been a 
lot of reality around this table today. If we 
can bring that back to the Congress, we'll 
get a good bill, if everybody will just forget 
about all the rhetoric and do something that 
will work. 

But we must not blind ourselves to what 
these medical school deans said. I mean 
there was 100 of them that came to see me. 
They know what they're doing. They know 
what works. And we have to do something 
that works. That’s my only bottom line. Let’s 
do not mislead the American people. If we’re 
going to act, let’s do something that will leave 
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the people in New Mexico and Utah and 
Montana better off. 
Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:18 a.m. at the 
Hynes Convention Center. 


Exchange With Reporters in Boston 
on Health Care 


July 19, 1994 


Q. Are you now willing to compromise on 
universal coverage more and on mandates, 
sir? We're really confused. 

The President. Listen, I’ve always had the 
olive branch out. I am not willing to do some- 
thing that doesn’t work. Did you all listen 
to what I said? I said that of the States that 
have done these modest reforms, only 10 
have increased the number of people with 
insurance. We are losing ground. We must 
not do something that is a fraud. 

I have never said that we had to have the 
employer mandate, although I think that’s 
the best and fairest way. I do think we have 
to keep going towards universal coverage. 
That’s what I think we have to do. 

Q. But you would accept something less 
than 100 percent? 

The President. Social Security doesn’t 
have 100 percent. 

Q. That’s the first time we’ve heard you 
say that. 

The President. Social Security—you can- 
not physically get 100 percent. There’s no 
way to get 100 percent. Social Security only 
has 98, and they've just moved from 97 a 
couple years ago. But I think you have to 
have a universal coverage goal because if you 
don’t have the idea of trying to essentially 
have functionally full coverage, whatever that 
is, it’s a very high percentage, then the rest 
of these reforms will not work. 

So my olive branch came because he said 
he was willing to work every day in August, 
every day in September, and every day in 
October, and I liked that. 

Q. Maybe he’s talking about a fili- 
buster 

The President. All I’m asking you tonight 
is report this on the merits. Talk about what 
the doctors said. Talk about what the people 
said. These doctors, a lot of these doctors 
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might be Republicans that signed this ad in 
the Boston Globe today. They said what will 
work is universal coverage. That is the almost 
universal opinion of knowledgeable physi- 
cians. The people who know what will control 
costs and provide security to middle class 
America know that unless you cover virtually 
everybody, you're not going to get that done. 

And let’s talk about the merits. Let’s not 
turn this into a political story, let’s talk about 
what will work in middle America. 

Q. How about a 50-50 split? 

The President. I’m open to changes in the 
split. I’m open to a lot of things. I just want 
to cover the American people. I’ve always 
been open to that from the first day. The 
only thing I want to do is get everybody cov- 
ered, deal with the cost, preserve choice. 

Q. [Inaudible|—fully cover less than 100 
percent? 

The President. You cannot physically 
cover 100 percent. It’s impossible. Nobody 
can do that. We don’t cover 100 percent of 
the people in Social Security, and it’s univer- 
sal. Social Security is universal. I want a uni- 
versal program, but we can’t physically get 
to 100 percent. 


NoTE: The President spoke at approximately 
12:30 p.m. at the Hynes Convention Center. A 
tape was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of this exchange. 


Notice on the Continuation of the 
Iraqi Emergency 
July 19, 1994 


On August 2, 1990, by Executive Order 
No. 12722, President Bush declared a na- 
tional emergency to deal with the unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national secu- 
rity and foreign policy of the United States 
constituted by the actions and policies of the 
Government of Iraq. By Executive Orders 
Nos. 12722 of August 2, 1990, and 12724 of 
August 9, 1990, President Bush imposed 
trade sanctions on Iraq and blocked Iraqi 
government assets. Because the Government 
of Iraq has continued its activities hostile to 
United States interests in the Middle East, 
the national emergency declared on August 
2, 1990, and the measures adopted on August 
2 and August 9, 1990, to deal with that emer- 
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gency must continue in effect beyond August 
2, 1994. Therefore, in accordance with sec- 
tion 202(d) of the National Emergencies Act 
(50 U.S.C. 1622(d)), I am continuing the na- 
tional emergency with respect to Iraq. 

This notice shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register and transmitted to the Con- 
gress. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 19, 1994. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Reg- 
ister, 11:08 a.m., July 19, 1994] 


NOTE: This notice was published in the Federal 
Register on July 20. 


Proclamation 6707—National Apollo 
Anniversary Observance 


July 19, 1994 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


When John F. Kennedy called upon our 
Nation to join him in a journey to the un- 
known frontier of space, Americans eagerly 
accepted the challenge. Propelled by the fire 
that President Kennedy sparked in our 
imaginations, the pioneering scientists of our 
country’s emerging space program sent the 
Apollo 11 astronauts on the greatest adven- 
ture humankind has ever known. As the first 
extraordinary images of the moon’s surface 
were transmitted to Earth for all to see, we 
began to recognize, as never before, how far 
the human race had traveled—and how far 
we have yet to go. 

Today, more than 30 years after President 
Kennedy’s historic vision, America’s gaze re- 
mains drawn to the heavens. Space explo- 
ration has become an integral part of our na- 
tional character, capturing the spirit of opti- 
mism and adventure that has defined this 
country from its beginnings. 

On this 25th anniversary of the historic 
Apollo mission to the moon, our tradition of 
bold discovery compels us to embrace the 
opportunities of the dawning 21st century. 
Although ours is a very different world than 
that of the 1960s—one of tightening re- 
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sources and expanding international com- 
petition—our determination to meet the fu- 
ture with courage guides us still. 

By advancing a program in robotic explo- 
ration using smaller, less costly spacecraft, we 
can further expand our understanding of the 
origins of our solar system and of the uni- 
verse beyond it. By renewing our commit- 
ment to human space flight in concert with 
other nations, we can strengthen the bonds 
of international friendship, while fosterin 
the technological development that holds the 
key to long-term economic growth. By invest- 
ing in space transportation, we will ensure 
affordable access to space for our posterity. 
By supporting the communications and navi- 
gational systems that have maintained our 
Nation’s security, we help to promote stabil- 
ity around the globe. By completing our 
“Mission to Planet Earth,” we will gain 
unique insight into our planet’s dynamic en- 
vironment. We have one chance to keep our 
covenant with the generations to come— 
safeguarding the thin blue shield that sus- 
tains all of Earth’s inhabitants. 

For when our children see tomorrow’s sat- 
ellite image of our world from space, these 
are the visions we want them to see—visions 
of communication and cooperation, visions of 
permanence and peace. We must empower 
our young people to venture farther into the 
limitless frontier of space. We must encour- 
age them to recognize the vast possibilities 
of science and mathematics, instilling in their 
generation the same faith in self that enabled 
explorers of our generation to stand on the 
soil of another world. Today’s children do 
not, of course, remember the way the world 
held its breath as Neil Armstrong took his 
“one small step.” But they do see the magic 
and enjoy the benefits of that journey every 
day, from the computers they use in schools 
to the electronic highways that connect them 
to friends around the world. 

As we celebrate this important anniver- 
sary, our eyes again turn to the horizon. We 
look to the future of new technologies that 
we may better provide for our people. We 
look to the atmospheres of distant worlds that 
we may better protect the life’s breath of our 
own fragile planet. We aim toward the far- 
thest reaches of our universe that we may 
better understand ourselves. These are the 
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challenges that await us. Today, let us chart 
a course to meet them. 

In recognition of our achievements, the 
Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 187, 
has designated July 16 through July 24, 1994, 
as “National Apollo Anniversary Observ- 
ance,” and has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim July 16 through July 24, 
1994, as National Apollo Anniversary Observ- 
ance to be celebrated with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. I also call upon the 
people of the United States to observe this 
occasion by honoring the Apollo 11 mission 
and all of the men and women who have 
served in our Nation’s space program. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-four, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
nineteenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:29 a.m., July 20, 1994] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on July 21. 


Memorandum on Assistance to the 
Caucasus 


July 19, 1994 


Presidential Determination No. 94-36 


Memorandum for the Secretary of 
Agriculture 


Subject: Food Security Wheat Reserve 
Release 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Food Security Wheat Re- 
serve Act of 1980 (the “Act”) (7 U.S.C. 
1736f-1), I hereby authorize the release in 
fiscal year 1994 of up to 200,000 metric tons 
of wheat from the reserve established under 
the Act (the “reserve”) for use under Title 
II of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 to meet relief 
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needs that exist in the Caucasus region of 
the former Soviet Union, which I hereby de- 
termine are suffering severe food shortages. 
The wheat will be used to provide urgent 
humanitarian relief to the peoples in this re- 
gion who are suffering widespread hunger 
and malnutrition. 

This action is taken because wheat needed 
for relief in this region cannot be pro- 
grammed for such purpose in a timely man- 
ner under the normal means of obtaining 
commodities for food assistance due to cir- 
cumstances of unanticipated and exceptional 
need. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this determination in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:57 p.m., July 19, 1994] 


NoTE: This memorandum was published in the 
Federal Register on July 21. 


Statement on the Fifth Anniversary 


of the Arrest of Aung San Suu Kyi 
July 19, 1994 


July 20 marks the 5th anniversary of the 
detention of Daw Aung San Suu Kyi, the 
leader of the democratic opposition in Burma 
and a symbol of human rights and democracy 
worldwide. 

The remarkable resurgence of democracy 
in so many parts of the world in recent years 
demonstrates that authentic voices of free- 
dom cannot be stilled and ultimately will tri- 
umph. Aung San Suu Kyi reflects the fun- 
damental yearning of the Burmese people for 
freedom and justice. She honors the memory 
of her father Aung San, the founder of mod- 
ern Burma, and continues to embody the 
hopes of the people of Burma for an end 
to the military dictatorship and the reestab- 
lishment of popular, representative govern- 
ment. 

I urge the Burmese military regime to 
heed the will of its own people by releasing 
unconditionally Aung San Suu Kyi and all 
other remaining prisoners of conscience in 
Burma. I also call on the regime to honor 
the results of the 1990 election and to under- 
take genuine democratic reform. To this end, 
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the regime should begin a substantive dialog 
with Aung San Suu Kyi aimed at achieving 
a political settlement that respects the senti- 
ments of the people of Burma. 

This issue remains a priority for my admin- 
istration. For this reason, we welcome any 
efforts by the international community and 
by Burma’s neighbors to encourage genuine 
reforms. The United States also looks for- 
ward to discussing these vital issues later this 
month during the ASEAN Post-Ministerial 
Conference in Bangkok, where we will seek 
an intensified effort to gain the release of 
Aung San Suu Kyi and other political pris- 
oners and to promote genuine democratic re- 
form. 


Statement on the Senate Judiciary 
Committee Vote on Supreme Court 
Nominee Stephen Breyer 


July 19, 1994 


I am deeply gratified by the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee’s unanimous vote to forward 
Stephen Breyer’s nomination to the full Sen- 
ate for confirmation to the Supreme Court. 
Chairman Biden and Senator Hatch deserve 
enormous credit for their bipartisan spirit 
and responsible approach to this nomination. 

The Judiciary Committee has now given 
unanimous, bipartisan support to two con- 
secutive Supreme Court nominees. I hope 
this is a sign not only of the quality of those 
two selections but also of a return of civility 
to the confirmation process. 

I am confident that the full Senate will act 
swiftly to confirm Judge Breyer. I believe he 
will be an intellectual leader on a Court that 
respects the Constitution. His brilliant mind 
and balanced approach will make him a su- 
perb Supreme Court justice. 


Remarks at a Fundraiser for Texas 
Senatorial Candidate Richard Fisher 


July 19, 1994 


Thank you very much, Richard, and you 
and Nancy and your wonderful children. It’s 
a great honor for me to be here tonight even 
to take a little ribbing by Bob Strauss about 
how I look in my running shorts. [Laughter] 
Henry looks better in his running shorts. I 
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saw Henry in his running shorts yesterday 
morning in Miami, and I thought he looked 
better, too. But I wouldn’t have said it in 
public if Bob hadn’t. [Laughter] I hope 
Henry’s enjoyed his brief tenure as the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development. 
[Laughter] Akin Gump is going to hire him 
for about a half million a year starting tomor- 
row, Bob Strauss’ penance. [Laughter] 

I want to thank Secretary Cisneros for the 
brilliant job he has done, literally. I mean 
it’s unbelievable what’s happened to HUD 
since he took over, how he’s turned it around 
and made it an instrument of progress: every- 
thing from standing up for civil rights of peo- 
ple, the standing up for the civil right of peo- 
ple who live in public housing to be free of 
crime, what they’re doing in Chicago and 
throughout the country is unbelievable; and 
now working not only to try to help homeless 
people get off the street but help them get 
into the mainstream of life which is, after 
all, the ultimate answer to the problem of 
homelessness. 

I want to thank Senator Graham, my long- 
time friend, a former seatmate in the Gov- 
ernors’ Association, for his sterling leadership 
of the Senate Campaign Committee. 

And what can I say about Secretary Bent- 
sen—that he hasn’t already said? [Laughter] 
I'll tell you one thing, I like to make fun of 
him because he talks in such a frank way to 
his President when I need to be frankly spo- 
ken to which is about every other day, you 
know. [Laughter] But in the annals of this 
century when the history is written, I think 
that he will be literally remembered as one 
of the greatest Secretaries of the Treasury 
we ever had and as someone who dealt with 
a very rapidly changing world with all kinds 
of new challenges and had a major respon- 
sibility in helping this country adjust its econ- 
omy to the global economy. He has been ab- 
solutely spectacular. I had high aspirations 
for Lloyd Bentsen’s tenure, but he exceeded 
them in every way, and I am very grateful 
to him for that. 

Let me tell you about Richard Fisher and 
one reason I’m here tonight, besides the fact 
that I want him to be elected real bad— 
(laughter|—is that we met a few years ago 
when he and I were involved in the Demo- 
cratic Leadership Council which might be 
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subtitled, Don’t Lose Control of the Senate 
This Year, DLC. But we both got in it be- 
cause we were worried that the Democratic 
Party was becoming less relevant to the fu- 
ture of America and becoming alienated 
from the mainstream of America, but we 
knew what the Republicans were selling was 
not going to do much for America over the 
long run. 

And one of the real challenges that I think 
we’ve had, particularly in Texas, is to get the 
voters of the State of Texas to listen not only 
to the rhetoric but to compare the rhetoric 
politicians use to the reality of their actions. 
And I think that Richard Fisher is better po- 
sitioned to do that than any public figure 
since Lloyd Bentsen in the State of Texas, 
and I think he’s going to do it. 

I appreciate what he said about our admin- 
istration tonight and the fact that he has em- 
braced the Democratic Party but also been 
willing to challenge it to change, to take un- 
conventional positions to move toward the 
future, to grow the economy and keep the 
American dream alive. 

And I'll tell you, there are some very spe- 
cific reasons that I think he ought to be elect- 
ed. First of all, I’d like to be in a position 
to do more for Texas. We passed NAFTA 
here, and it was deader than a doomail until 
we got the environmental agreements, the 
labor agreements, and it came back from the 
dead. And we did it because of farsighted 
business people and others up here working. 
And then San Antonio and other cities in 
Texas, Dallas, and El Paso, have benefited 
from things we've done as a result of 
NAFTA. But most importantly, our trade is 
growing faster with Mexico than any other 
country in the world. We've sold 5 times as 
many cars in Mexico already this year as we 
did last year, and that’s just the beginning. 
It was the right thing to do. But we need 
a bipartisan group of people who will work 
for the best interest of the country. 

The second thing I want to say is we just 
saved the space station. We saved the space 
station, which was very important to Texas, 
which passed by one vote in the House last 
year. We changed 52 Democrats and 11 Re- 
publicans in one year. And we did it by tying 
the space station to America’s future, to our 
cooperation in space with the Russians, and 
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to what we need to do together to build a 
future. 

But it is difficult to do—to work when peo- 
ple come up to me all the time and say, “Why 
are you trying to help Texas? Listen to the 
way those Senators talk about you. Look how 
they vote.” And, “What difference will it 
make in the next election? We need the 
money to spend on education or training or 
something else.” And I tell everybody I’m 
not trying to help Texas, I’m trying to help 
America. I tried to save the super collider 
last year. And these House Members will tell 
you that on the day, at the moment the 
House of Representatives was voting on the 
supercollider and the opponents were saying 
it was a boondoggle for Texas, the Senators 
from Texas were on the steps of the Capitol 
with other citizens of the State screaming at 
the Congress to cut more spending. And so 
they did. Isn’t that right? At the very mo- 
ment—their timing was exquisite. And yet 
I gave them a chance to vote for the biggest 
deficit reduction package in history. And the 
both voted no. And they said, “W hy, this will 
bring the economy of America to an end. It'll 
be terrible for Texas.” 

But by the narrowest of margins, Congress 
voted for $255 billion in spending cuts; ‘tax 
cuts for 15 million working American fami- 
lies; a tax increase for only 1.5 percent of 
us, including a lot of us in this room—[laugh- 
ter|—that went to pay down the deficit; a 
tax break for 90 percent of the small busi- 
nesses in this country; lower interest rates 
on college loans for 20 million American stu- 
dents; and a bill that will give us 3 years of 
deficit reduction for the first time since 
Harry Truman was President; a bill that re- 
duces the size of the Federal bureaucracy, 
that the Republicans always scream about, 
by 250,000, and by 1999, we'll have the 
smallest Federal Government that we’ve had 
since John Kennedy was President—the first 
time it’s gone below 2 million—100 percent 
from votes of Democrats. 

And what was the result: 3.8 million new 
jobs; a 1.7 percent in the unemployment rate; 
the largest number of new business 
incorporations last year of any year since the 
end of World War II; and the first quarter 
of this year, the first quarter in 16 years there 


was no bank failure. I plead guilty for fighting 
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for that. It was good for Texas, and I'd like 
to have some help from people who believed 
in it. 

Now, I’m telling you I have pleaded for 
bipartisan cooperation in a lot of ways, but 
they want to go out and use that old tax and 
spend rhetoric. You just check your hip pock- 
et, folks. It is time. America has got to lead 
the world into the 21st century. We have dif- 
ficult challenges ahead. We've got a crime 
bill to pass here. We've got welfare reform 
to pass here. We have to come to grips with 
health care. 

I just got back from a trip to Europe in 
which I had three large meetings with Amer- 
ican service families, enthusiastic Americans 
serving our country overseas, willing to put 
their lives on the line for you. And do you 
know in all three meetings, those people only 
asked me about one issue, health care. 
They're afraid they're going to be sent home 
after serving our country abroad to a country 
in which they won’t have health insurance 
for their children. They know we spend more 
on health care than anybody else in the 
world. We're the only country in the world 
that can’t figure out what to do about it. 

Now, Hawaii figured out what to do about 
it. They adopted the solution Secretary Bent- 
sen’s always advocating: let employers and 
employees split the burden, buy private in- 
surance, cover everybody. In Hawaii insur- 
ance costs small business 30 percent less than 
it does in the rest of the country; everybody's 
covered; and people are healthier. We've got 
to do something about this, folks. 

I went to the Governors’ conference today 
and the Republican leader of the Senate was 
there, and he said he was willing to work 
all through August, which I took as a signifi- 
cant olive branch, and all through September 
and all through October. And I am too, all 
day and all night long. But if we don’t do 
something about this, what’s going to happen 
to the Federal Government is we'll cut de- 
fense too much, we won’t be able to invest 
what we ought in our children’s future and 
our education and training and building the 
economy tomorrow. And being in the Senate 
and House is going to be a matter of writing 
checks for health care because that’s the only 
thing that’s going up. Everything else is going 
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down—and not to buy new health care but 
just more for the same. We can’t do it. 

There may be other ideas than mine, but 
I'll tell you one thing: I hired on to solve 
problems. And I showed up for Richard Fish- 
er tonight not because he will agree with me 
on every issue, he will disagree from time 
to time. He will vote for the people of Texas, 
not for me. But he will hire on to solve prob- 
lems. He does not want to come up here 
and warm the seat or have empty rhetoric 
or just spout empty rhetoric. Public service 
should be about ideas and ideals and vision 
and what’s good for ordinary people. That’s 
how this country lasted 218 years. 

And I believe he’s got a chance to win that 
is better than average. And more impor- 
tantly, I think he has that chance because 
he is right for the people of Texas, and that 
will be good for the United States of Amer- 
ica. And I thank you for helping him. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:45 p.m. in the 
Chinese Room at the Mayflower Hotel. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Robert Strauss, former 
chairman, Democratic National Committee. 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters Prior to a Meeting With 
Congressional Leaders 


July 20, 1994 


Legislative Agenda 

The President. Let me begin by thanking 
the Democratic leadership for coming today 
and saying we have a very active several 
weeks ahead of us in this session of Congress 
with action pending on health care, on the 
crime bill, on GATT, with bills pending on 
campaign finance reform and lobby reform 
and several other things. We're going to have 
a lot or work on our hands. 

I would like to restate a few things about 
health care in light of the meeting with the 
Governors yesterday. First of all, my goal is 
universal coverage. It is the only goal that 
works for ordinary Americans. I have always 
said, from the time I presented my bill, that 
I was flexible on how to get universal cov- 
erage and would be willing to compromise 
on that. I was encouraged that the Senate 
Minority Leader said yesterday that he was 
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willing to work every day in August, Septem- 
ber, and October if necessary to get a good 
health care bill. 

But let me make the main point I was try- 
ing to make yesterday. Whatever we do must 
work for ordinary Americans. We now have 
a lot of evidence that if we tinker around 
with the system and don’t try to do something 
comprehensive, we could actually make it 
worse for ordinary Americans. We could in- 
crease the cost to middle class Americans and 
decrease coverage. 

I am very encouraged that today the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and the AARP, the 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
joined the AFL-CIO in coming out for uni- 
versal coverage and shared responsibility be- 
tween the employers and the employees. 
That’s a very good sign that they have ana- 
lyzed this in the same way that we have. And 
I hope it will contribute to the debate. I be- 
lieve it will. They joined, as you know, the 
heads of virtually every medical school in 
America, the Nurses Association and other 
doctors’ associations, thousands of small busi- 
ness people. 

So, we have to do something that works. 
That’s going to be my bottom line. Let’s don’t 
do something that won’t work. 


Health Care Reform 


Q. Mr. President, the confusion seems to 
be over how you define universal coverage. 

The President. | don’t think that’s right. 
The only definitional issues that arose in the 
Congress were definitional issues that some 
people around this table were involved in on 
the so-called trigger mechanism, what level 
of coverage that you’re making progress for 
universal coverage would trigger further ac- 
tion and what wouldn't. That’s something 
that will be up to the congressional people 
to work out. 

The point I was trying to make yesterday 
is that we have no way of knowing, we have 
no evidence that there is any available and 
affordable way to get close to 100 percent 
of coverage without some sort of require- 
ment that involves everybody paying. That’s 
the point I was attempting to make yesterday, 
but I’m willing to listen if somebody's got 
another idea that will work. We mustn’t do 
something that doesn’t work. 
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We have this Catholic Health Association 
study which shows conclusively that if you 
just try to do insurance reforms you could 
wind up with higher rates for middle class 
people at lower levels of coverage. That is 
the essence. But let’s do something that 
works for ordinary Americans. 

Q. But 95 percent would still leave mil- 
lions of Americans uninsured, and don’t you 
have the same problem then if they are unin- 
sured that there will be the cost shifting that 
you 

The President. No one ever talked about 
a law. There’s never been a suggestion that 
we have a law which would set that as a goal. 
That number only came up in the context 
of the so-called trigger bill. Nobody did that. 
And no one has yet found a way to do that 
without a law that says “universal coverage.” 
The point I made yesterday is we have uni- 
versal social security, but about 2 percent 
somehow don’t get covered. We have univer- 
sal school attendance laws in every State in 
the country, but there are always a couple 
of percent of the people that fall through the 
cracks. [Inaudible|—write it into law to get 
this. 

Q. Are you sorry 

The President. No. I’m sorry that after 
all my skills and efforts at communicating, 
the point I really made yesterday somehow 
didn’t get through, which is that we now have 
the evidence of the States and another study 
which shows that the opposing bills, the alter- 
native bills, will not work. That is the issue. 
We must do something that works. 

Q. Are you considering working through 
August, September, October? 

The Vice President. Why are you inter- 
ested, Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International}? [Laughter] 

The President. Let me just say this. I’m 
sure—Senator Dole offered that yesterday, 
and I would gladly accept. Of course, I’m 
sure it’s not just up to him and to me. But 
I think it’s worth it for the American people 


to get a good health bill. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:20 a.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 
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Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
President-Elect Ernesto Perez 
Balladares of Panama and an 
Exchange With Reporters 


July 20, 1994 


President Clinton. First, I'd like to wel- 
come the President-elect of Panama and con- 
gratulate Mr. Perez Balladares on his elec- 
tion and on the successful democratic transi- 
tion in Panama. I also want to thank him for 
his interest in the Summit of the Americas 
and his interest in exercising a leadership role 
in helping us to work on money laundering, 
drug trafficking, and a lot of the international 
criminal problems that we face together. And 
finally I’d like to thank him for his willingness 
to help us to establish some safe havens for 
people who are leaving Haiti. All these 
things, I think, augur well for his strong lead- 
ership not only within Panama but through- 
out the hemisphere, and I’m looking forward 
to this meeting. 


Haiti 

Q. Mr. President, Congressman Richard- 
son is saying that General Cédras is not in- 
transigent, that he’s realistic, indeed, that he 
wants to talk; whereas William Gray is saying 
time for talking is over, there’s nothing to 
talk about except “When are you going to 
leave?” Who do you agree with, if either of 
them? And should the U.S. be talking to 
Cédras? 

President Clinton. You have to ask Mr. 
Gray about that. But the issue is, if he wants 
to talk about when he’s going to leave, then 
I’m sure that somebody would talk to him. 
But they have usurped power. They agreed 
to go in the Governors Island Agreement, 
Mr. Cédras and the others; they have not 
gone, and they must go. That’s our position. 

Q. Is Panama now offering safe havens for 
Haitian refugees? 

President-elect Perez Balladares. Well, 
as you know, in a democracy there is only 
one President at a time. We're willing to co- 
operate because we think it’s a hemispheric 
duty to bring about democracy in Haiti and 
also because we think it’s humanitarian. 
Therefore yes, we would be inclined after 
September Ist, when I start my term, to work 
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some agreement together to bring these two 
objectives into fruition. 

Q. What about the October deadline that 
Mr. Gray was talking about? Mr. Gray 
seemed to be indicating that there was a 
deadline. Is there a 

President Clinton. We don’t have a spe- 
cific deadline. What he said was that he ex- 
pected that democracy would be returned to 
Haiti before the end of the year but that our 
policy has no specific deadline. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


Panama 


President Clinton. Let me say to all of 
you, I want to welcome the President-elect 
of Panama here and congratulate Mr. Perez 
Balladares on his election victory and on the 
successful transition to democracy and to ex- 
press my appreciation for his interest in exer- 
cising a leadership role at the Summit of the 
Americas, which will be held at the end of 
this year in Miami, and particularly his inter- 
est in the whole question of doing more in 


a cooperative way on es of money 


laundering and drug trafficking. I think that 
there are many things we can do together. 
I am very encouraged about the possibility 
ofa ge partnership, and I’m looking for- 
ward to our first meeting. 

Haiti 

Q. Mr. President, the situation in Panama, 
people are concerned about the Haiti situa- 
tion, which Panama later on may be getting 
involved in that. What is the position of the 
Government in terms of that? 

President Clinton. Well, we are, as you 
know, determined to see that the people who 
have illegally taken power in Haiti leave 
there. They agreed to leave last year. They 
broke their agreement, and we are pushing 
forward at the United Nations and in con- 
sultation with our allies and the friends of 
democracy throughout the Caribbean and 
Central America and South America to fur- 
ther that goal. And we'll do what we can to 
keep pushing it. We have strong sanctions 
in effect now, and we're going forward. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:09 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
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he referred to Raoul Cédras, leader of the Haitian 
military. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks on the 25th Anniversary of 
the Apollo 11 Moon Landing 
July 20, 1994 


Thank you very much, Mr. Vice President, 
Members of Congress, veterans of the Apollo 
program, the friends of the space program 
in America, and most of all, to those whom 
we honor here today. 

Just a day before he died, President Ken- 
nedy compared our space program to a boy 
who comes upon a wall in an orchard. The 
wall is tall. It looks insurmountable, but the 
boy is curious about what lies on the other 
side. So he throws his cap over the wall, and 
then he has no choice but to go after it. 

Twenty-five years ago a our Nation, 
represented by these three brave men, made 
that climb. And so, today we are gathered 
to celebrate their voyage and, I honestly 
hope, to recommit ourselves to their spirit 
of discovery. Apollo 11, Neil Armstrong, 
Buzz Aldrin, and Michael Collins were our 
guides for the wondrous, the unimaginable 
at that time, the true handiwork of God. They 
realized the dreams of a nation. They fulfilled 
an American destiny. They taught us that 
nothing is impossible if we set our sights high 
enough. 

Today we’re honored to have them and 
all the other Apollo astronauts who are here 
with us. For every American who followed 
your journey, especially for those of us who 
were young on that fateful day 25 years ago, 
and for the young Americans who still dream 
dreams of a future in space, we thank you 
all. 

Looking back on that mission, one thing 
is clear that we ought to remember today. 
It wasn’t easy. The ship to the heavens meas- 
ured just 13 feet in diameter. The destination 
was 3 days and a world away. On the third 
day as the tiny module descended to the 
Moon, it came dangerously close to a crash 
landing—that happens around here all the 
time—{laughter|—but Neil Armstrong took 
over the controls from the computer and 
landed safely. Man had not been rendered 
obsolete by the mechanical, and that hasn't 
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happened yet. Not long after that when he 
stepped on the Moon, Mr. Armstrong 
marked the outer limit of the human experi- 
ment with those simple words, “One small 
step for man, one giant leap for mankind.” 

These men and the other astronauts who 
came before and after have helped us to step 
into another world right here on Earth. 
They've shown us that we can harness the 
technology of space in areas from the econ- 
omy to the environment, to education, to in- 
formation and technology. The products and 
knowledge that grew out of our space mis- 
sions has changed our way of life forever and 
for the better. And in our quest we have re- 
learned a sense of confidence that has always 
been an essential ingredient of our American 
dream. Today, that journey continues. Our 
commitment to the space program is strong 
and unwavering. The best way to honor these 
men and all the others who have helped it 
so much is to continue that quest. 

Many have risked their lives and some 
have given their lives so that we could go 
forward. Today I ask that we remember, es- 
pecially, the crews of Apollo 1 and the Chal- 
lenger. On this day of celebration we must 
never forget the deep debt we owe to those 
brave Americans. And our thoughts should 
also be with their families and their loved 
ones, for the sacrifice they have given helped 
to bring us all to new horizons. 

Our space explorations today are impor- 
tant models for cooperation in the new post- 
cold-war world. The Vice President de- 
scribed that eloquently a moment ago. 
Sergei’s mission was an important first step 
toward full Russian partnership in what must 
be our next great mission, the international 
space station. This permanent orbiting space 
laboratory, to be built with help from 14 na- 
tions, will hasten discoveries in fields from 
the environment to medicine, to computers. 
We should also remember that the space sta- 
tion holds great promise for us here at home, 
as it strengthens our largest export sector, 
aerospace technology. 

All these reasons explain why the House 
has fully funded already the space station. 
I want to thank many people who are respon- 
sible for that bipartisan victory, but let me 
mention especially George Brown, Lou 
Stokes, Bob Walker, and Jerry Lewis. I know 
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the Vice President and Dan Goldin and a 
lot of other people burned up the phone lines 
before the House vote. 

Let me say that we've fought a lot of bat- 
tles for the future around here in the last 
18 months, and sometimes it seems that the 
most important ones are decided by the nar- 
rowest of margins. The economic plan passed 
by a vote. The assault weapons ban passed 
by two votes. Last year the space station sur- 
vived by the vote of a single Member of the 
House of Representatives who changed his 
mind on the way down the aisle. But this 
year, thanks to the common endeavors of all 
of us and thanks to the promise of coopera- 
tion with Russia and with other nations, the 
House of Representatives voted to fund the 
space station by 122 votes, a bipartisan com- 
mitment to America’s future. 

I thank the Members of the Senate who 
are here today who are pushing for passage. 
I know they won't miss this great opportunity 
which is coming on them very soon. I thank 
you, Senator Mikulski, and all the other 
Members of the Senate who are here, for 
the work that will be done in the Senate. 

As we work toward building a better world, 
we also have to preserve the one we've got 
here. William Anders of the Apollo 8 was the 
first to see the entire Earth at a glance. He 
said it looked like a fragile “little Christmas 
tree ornament against an infinite backdrop 
of space, the only color in the whole universe 
we could see. It seemed so very finite.” Well, 
because we are so very finite, our responsibil- 
ity to our planet must not be limited. That’s 
why NASA’s Mission to Planet Earth is also 
a very important part of our future in space. 
We have to continue to monitor the global 
environment from space and to act on what 
we learn. 

Above all, let us never forget that all this 
work is about renewing our hopes and the 
hopes of generations to come, about the abil- 
ity of Americans and the ability of human 
beings everywhere to conquer the seemingly 
impossible. I don’t think anybody can look 
at the faces of these young people here with 
us today, and we ought to take a little while 
and look at them and welcome them here, 
without seeing again in their eyes dreams 
that those of us who are older could not have 
dreamed. The explorations we continue in 
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space are clear evidence to them that they 
will grow up in exciting times without limits; 
times that demand their imagination, their 
vision, their courage; times that will reward 
them, too, for believing in themselves and 
their possibilities. 

One of our Young Astronauts, 13-year-old 
Wayne Gusman from New Orleans, sees a 
future where being an astronaut will be like, 
and I quote, “driving a car; everyone will do 
it.” That’s a great dream. But that and our 
other dreams are clearly the natural exten- 
sions of the space program which began a 
generation ago, the direct descendants of the 
dreams of the three men we are here to 
honor today. We can get there. 

No one who was alive then will ever forget 
where they were as Michael Collins traveled 
his solitary vigil around the Moon and Neil 
Armstrong and Buzz Aldrin landed that tiny 
craft on the surface. The world was cap- 
tivated not only by the risk and the daring, 
although they were risking and daring, they 
were captivated because the landing meant 
again that the human experiment in conquer- 
ing new and uncharted worlds was reborn. 
In that sense it was not an end but a begin- 
ning. 

So to you gentlemen, we say: For your 
valor, your courage, your pioneering spirit, 
and for being here today to remind us again 
that all things are possible, we are deeply in 
your debt. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:50 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Sergei Krikalev, Russian cosmonaut 
who flew aboard the space shuttle Discovery in 
February. 


Remarks to the American Legion 
Girls Nation 


July 21, 1994 


Thank you very much. I want to welcome 
the delegates from Girls Nation and all the 
staff here. I would like to begin by congratu- 
lating Molly Spearman on being named the 
National Girls Nation director this year. She 
is a State representative from South Carolina, 
I understand, so that’s a very good thing to 
do. [Laughter] I would also like to congratu- 
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late the president and vice president of Girls 
Nation, Laura Fernandez and Amanda 
Plumb. 

Thirty-one years ago I came to the White 
House for the first time as a delegate to Boys 
Nation. It was part of a memorable week I 
will never forget. We met President Kennedy 
here. We got to see a number of members 
of the Cabinet. There was an eager anticipa- 
tion in 1963 of the Presidential election that 
most people assumed would occur in the next 
year. And I think it’s fair to say that most 
of us who went home from that experience 
were inspired in one way or another to pur- 
sue a career in public service, more than they 
ever had been before. And I have seen that 
happen year in and year out to young boys 
and young girls who come through the Amer- 
ican Legion Boys State and Girls State pro- 
grams to Girls Nation and to Boys Nation. 

The Secretary of State of Wyoming, Kathy 
Karpan, now a candidate for Governor out 
there, is an alumni of this program. There 
will be more and more opportunities in na- 
tional politics for young women in the years 
ahead. We now have seven women in the 
President’s Cabinet, more than twice as 
many women as have ever served in the Cabi- 
net of a President at one time, and have ap- 
pointed a record number of women Federal 
judges and other women to important posi- 
tions. By the time you’re old enough to be 
standing here there will probably be a 
woman standing up here as President saying, 
“Well, I’ve done a pretty good job appointing 
men to my cabinet. [Laughter] I’m up to five 
and looking for some more qualified people 
to serve.” 

But as you go through life, whatever you 
do, I hope you'll always be involved in public 
service. And always remember that as an 
American citizen in the world’s oldest and 
most successful continuous democracy, 
there’s always an obligation to be involved 
in fighting for the future. And the only way 
to preserve the greatest traditions and values 
of this country is to make sure that we get 
to that future. 

I have done my best here to make this 
bewildering time of change seem more 
friendly to the American people and, at the 
same time, to help us together to rebuild 
many of our traditional institutions that are 
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under fire today, our families, our commu- 
nities, the very institution of work which is 
at the heart of the American dream. 

Our economic plan has succeeded in re- 
ducing the deficit by more than at any time 
in history. Within 5 years we'll have a Federal 
Government that will be below 2 million for 
the first time since John Kennedy was Presi- 
dent and I came here, the smallest Federal 
establishment in over 30 years. And when the 
Congress passes this year’s budget, the two 
together will give us 3 years of deficit reduc- 
tion in a row for the first time since Harry 
Truman was the President of the United 
States almost 50 years ago. 

The Congress is about to pass a major 
crime bill that will put another 100,000 police 
officers on our streets, ban assault weapons, 
protect hunting weapons, make it illegal for 
minors to own handguns or to possess them 
except in the presence of a qualified super- 
vising adult, provide billions of dollars for 
programs for young people to stay out of 
trouble as well as tougher punishment once 
they get in trouble. 

We are looking at a welfare reform pro- 
gram that will literally change the institution 
of welfare as we know it and support 
parenting, strengthen the family, and 
strengthen work. And of course, our most 
highly publicized struggle today is to try to 
figure out how to join the ranks of all other 
advanced nations and finally provide health 
security to all of our families. Only the Unit- 
ed States of all the advanced economies of 
the world has failed to do that. Now one in 
six Americans has no health insurance, and 
the majority of the American people are at 
risk of losing it at one time or another in 
their lives. 

But the main point I want to make to you 
who are delegates here is that, as important 
as all these things are, public service here 
in Washington is only one way to serve your 
country. And the things that people do back 
home every day in the aggregate are still 
more important. A lot of what we’re doing 
here is designed to empower people in all 
of your communities and States to do more 
for themselves. We’re about to name com- 
munities that are part of a 700-community 
contest in America to get empowerment 
zones for their poor areas, so that private en- 
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terprise can go in and offer people a chance 
to get jobs and have a better future. This 
crime bill, the most important thing is it will 
add 20 percent to the size of local police 
forces in America, so they can prevent crime 
as well as catch criminals. And I could go 
on and on and on. The things that happen 
at the grassroots level are the most impor- 
tant. 

So I would like to close by just saying I 
hope you will remember, as I know all of 
you have, that what you are doing now is 
a form of public service. What the staff does 
in supporting this program is a form of public 
service. And I think over the long run per- 
haps the most important initiative that our 
administration has succeeded in putting 
through is the national service program, 
which gives thousands of young people a 
chance to earn money against their further 
education by simply serving their commu- 
nities at the grassroots level. 

This summer we'll have 7,000 young 
Americans in our Summer of Safety working 
on crime-related issues. This fall we'll have 
20,000 young Americans working in commu- 
nities all over America solving problems and 
earning credit against their college edu- 
cation. Year after next, if the Congress will 
keep supporting me, we'll have 100,000 
young Americans working to make America 
a better place at the grassroots level. And 
all those young Americans together can do 
more to bring our country together and move 
our country forward than many people who 
serve in elected public office. 

Let me just say one last point. One of the 
lessons of this time is that there is no longer 
an easy dividing line between what we do 
here at home and what happens around the 
world, between domestic and foreign policy. 
In the last year we’ve had more expansion 
of trade opportunities than at any previous 
time period like this in a generation because 
we know we can’t grow our economy at home 
unless we can grow abroad. 

We also are affected by the human rights 
and political and humanitarian events around 
the world. And I know all of you have been 
very moved by the terrible travesty of over 
one million refugees teeming out of Rwanda, 
being packed into a very small area. I want 
to say just a word about that because we have 
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some Americans who are there with other 
citizens of the world trying to serve and try- 
ing to make a difference. 

Just before I came over here today, I had 
a briefing from the Administrator of our 
Agency for International Development, our 
AID program, Brian Atwood. We have al- 
ready provided over $120 million to help the 
‘refugees, and we are conducting airlifts there 
as well, flying in needed supplies. But we 
are very concerned about the new health care 
problems that are presented by all the refu- 
gees that are there. There are a growing 
number that are dying of cholera and many, 
many more who are at risk of that. So we 
are going to participate, indeed, in trying to 
lead the United Nations in responding to the 
cholera problem and in dealing with the 
other aspects of this human catastrophe. And 
I have asked the National Security Adviser 
and Mr. Atwood and the Pentagon to imple- 
ment quickly a practical plan of action that 
can make a difference on the ground in these 
camps in Zaire. And I will be talking more 
about it in greater detail tomorrow, but I did 
want to say something about it because that’s 
an important part of what it means to be an 
American as we move toward the 21st cen- 
tury as well. 

Let me just say one thing in closing. There 
is a lot of speculation today about what the 
character and attitude of young Americans 
are. There was a cover of one of our major 
news magazines not very long ago showing 
a lot of young people and speculating about 
this so-called Generation X, the people who 
are just a little older than you, in their 
twenties. Well, I’ve got some of those Gen- 
eration X folks who work here, who have 
worked here, and I spend a lot of time with 
young people. And I do not find the cyni- 
cism, the pessimism that I keep reading 
about. 

What I find are young people who believe 
in this country, who believe in themselves, 
and who believe in the future. And I guess 
what I would say is, after more than 30 years, 
since the time I was here and the time you're 
here, if you ask me to summarize what I have 
learned, it might be an embarrassing short 
list. But I can say this: You cannot build a 
future unless you believe in it and unless you 
believe in yourselves. And if you do believe 
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in yourselves and you believe in this country 
and you believe in your future, you can do 
anything you wish to do. And I wish you well 
in doing it. 

Thank you very much, and I'd like to ask 
Molly to come up now. Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:11 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 


Statement on the National Security 
Strategy Report 


July 21, 1994 


Today I signed and forwarded to Congress 
the National Security Strategy Report for 
1994, as required by Section 603 of the Gold- 
water-Nichols Defense Department Reorga- 
nization Act of 1986. The report outlines the 
national security strategy of engagement and 
enlargement my administration has devel- 
oped to meet the challenges and opportuni- 
ties of the new era. 

Protecting our Nation’s security—our peo- 
ple, our territory, and our way of life—is my 
administration’s foremost mission and con- 
stitutional duty. The central security chal- 
lenge of the past half century, the threat of 
communist expansion, is gone. The dangers 
we face today are more diverse. At the same 
time, we have unparalleled opportunities to 
make our Nation safer and more prosperous. 
Never has American leadership been more 
essential. 

The new national security strategy elabo- 
rated in this report charts a course for Amer- 
ican leadership that has already begun to 
produce tangible results with respect to our 
security requirements, as shown on the at- 
tached fact sheet. Our foreign policy rests 
on 3 pillars: 

—Security. Our security depends upon 
our willingness to play a leadership role 
in world affairs, but we cannot sustain 
our leadership role without maintaining 
a defense capability strong enough to 
underwrite our commitments credibly. 

—Economics. For America to be strong 
abroad it must be strong economically 
at home; at the same time, domestic 
economic renewal depends on the 
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growth and integration of the global 
economy. 

—Democracy. The best way to advance 
America’s interests worldwide is to en- 
large the community of democracies 
and free markets throughout the world. 

These goals are mutually supportive. 
Democratic states are less likely to threaten 
our interests and more likely to cooperate 
with us to meet security threats and promote 
sustainable development. Secure nations are 
more likely to maintain democratic structures 
and to support free trade. And even with the 
cold war over, our Nation’s security depends 
upon the maintenance of military forces that 
are sufficient to deter diverse threats and, 
when necessary, fight and win against our ad- 
versaries. While many factors ultimately con- 
tribute to our Nation’s safety and well-being, 
no single component is more important than 
the men and women who bear America’s uni- 
form and stand sentry over our security. 

Our national security requires the patient 
application of American will and resources. 
We can only sustain that necessary invest- 
ment with the broad, bipartisan support of 
the American people and their representa- 
tives in Congress. The cold war may be over, 
but the need for American leadership abroad 
remains as strong as ever. I am committed 
to building a new public consensus to sustain 
our active engagement abroad. This docu- 
ment is part of that commitment. 


Norte: Attached to the statement was a fact sheet 
and the National Security Strategy Report for 
1994. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the National Security 
Strategy Report 


July 21, 1994 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 603 of the Gold- 
water-Nichols Department of Defense Reor- 
ganization Act of 1986, I am transmitting a 
report on the National Security Strategy of 
the United States. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 21, 1994. 
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Message to the Congress on Trade 
With Bulgaria 


July 21, 1994 


To the Congress of the United States: 

On June 3, 1993, I determined and re- 
ported to the Congress that Bulgaria is in 
full compliance with the freedom of emigra- 
tion criteria of sections 402 and 409 of the 
Trade Act of 1974. This determination al- 
lowed for the continuation of most-favored- 
nation (MFN) status and certain United 
States Government financial programs for 
Bulgaria without the requirement of a waiv- 
er. 

As required by law, I am submitting an 
updated Report to Congress concerning emi- 
gration laws and policies of the Republic of 
Bulgaria. You will find that the report indi- 
cates continued Bulgarian compliance with 
U.S. and international standards in areas of 
emigration and human rights policy. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 21, 1994. 


Remarks Announcing Assistance to 
Rwandan Refugees and an 
Exchange With Reporters 


July 22, 1994 


The President. Good morning. I have just 
met with my national security team, and I 
want to tell you about the new steps I have 
ordered to respond to the situation in the 
border regions near Rwanda. 

The flow of refugees across Rwanda’s bor- 
ders has now created what could be the 
world’s worst humanitarian crisis in a genera- 
tion. It is a disaster borne of brutal violence, 
and according to experts now on site, it is 
now claiming one life every minute. 

Today I am announcing an immediate and 
massive increase in our response. These ef- 
forts will be directed from the White House 
through my National Security Adviser An- 
thony Lake, working with Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Deutch, AID Administrator At- 
wood, and General Shalikashvili, and Briga- 
dier General John Nix of our European Com- 
mand will command a joint task force to head 
our efforts on the ground. 
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From the beginning of this tragedy, the 
United States has been in the forefront of 
the international community's response. As 
the crisis has gotten worse, our response has 
also grown. 

In May, when the first wave of Rwandan 
refugees fled to Tanzania, I ordered the re- 
lease of $15 million in aid. These monies 
helped to prevent the kind of problems in 
Tanzania we are now seeing in Zaire. Since 
that time, we have authorized an additional 
$135 million in relief in the area. Beginning 
in May, I ordered an airlift of relief supplies. 
Since then, we have flown over 100 missions. 

On May 10th, the Vice President met with 
the United Nations Secretary-General and 
the head of the Organization of African Unity 
in an effort to expand the U.N. peacekeeping 
force in Rwanda. The following week, the 
Security Council approved a resolution au- 
thorizing that expansion. Then I ordered the 
Department of Defense to provide equip- 
ment, including 50 armored personnel car- 
riers to aid the peacekeepers. 

Throughout June and July, I ordered in- 
creases in our relief efforts as the crisis esca- 
lated. I sent senior administration officials to 
the region, including Brian Atwood, the Ad- 
ministrator of AID. 

Today, I have ordered an immediate mas- 
sive increase in our efforts in the region in 
support of an appeal from the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees. I’ve 
ordered the Defense Department to estab- 
lish and manage an airlift hub in Uganda, 
which will be used as a staging area for 
around-the-clock operations for shipments of 
relief supplies to the refugees in the Rwan- 
dan border regions. Consultations are under- 
way now with the Government of Uganda. 

I have directed the Defense Department 
to assist in expanding airlift operations near 
the refugee camps in Goma and Bukavu. We 
will provide personnel and equipment to en- 
able these airfields to operate on a 24-hour 
basis. I’ve ordered our military to increase 
the capacity to receive, transfer, and distrib- 
ute goods at these airfields. Our aim is to 
move food, medicine, and other supplies to 
those in need as quickly as possible. 

I’ve directed the Pentagon to establish a 
safe water supply and to distribute as much 
water as possible to those at risk. Safe water 
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is essential to stop the outbreak of cholera 
and other diseases that threaten the refugees. 

Today and tomorrow, about 20 million oral 
rehydration therapy packages will be deliv- 
ered, packages that were purchased through 
AID and delivered on U.S. military aircraft 
to the refugees in order to try to stem the 
cholera outbreak. 

Our task in Rwanda is twofold: First, to 
alleviate the suffering as quickly as possible; 
second, to take steps to establish conditions 
that will enable the refugees to return home. 
To achieve the second objective, I have or- 
dered the State Department and our Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, who is here with 
us today, to take immediate action to help 
create those conditions. The United States 
will support and urge the immediate deploy- 
ment of a full contingent of United Nations 
peacekeepers to Rwanda to provide security 
for the return of the refugees. 

We are making clear to the new leaders 
of Rwanda that international acceptance, in- 
cluding American recognition, depends upon 
the establishment of a broadbased govern- 
ment, the rule of law, and efforts at national 
reconciliation. We're taking action to coun- 
teract the propaganda of the extremist Hutu 
elements who continue to urge Rwandans to 
flee. Taken together, these steps will help to 
relieve the suffering of the Rwandan refu- 
gees and create conditions for their return 
home. 

As I said yesterday, we face here a growing 
human catastrophe. The United States not 
only supports the efforts of the international 
community, but is and will continue to take 
a leading role in those efforts. In the days 
to come as Americans see this heartbreaking 
unfolding tragedy, the suffering must not 
only touch our hearts, it must move Ameri- 
cans all across our Nation to reach out with 
their own private contribution to relief orga- 
nizations. And it must move us as a Nation 
to take the practical actions that this crisis 
demands. 

Q. Mr. President, how much will all of this 
cost? And how many U.S. troops will be en- 
gaged in this operation? 

The President. Well, I'd like to leave the 
details on that question to those who will 
brief you. It will be in excess of $100 million. 
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We'll have modest commitments of Amer- 
ican manpower, but enough to do the job. 


Health Care Reform 


Q. The leadership came here last night 
and told you that your health care plan ior 
all intents and purposes is dead and that they 
are going to start over with something very 
different from what you had proposed. How 
do you feel about that? Are you willing to 
accept this turn of events? 

The President. First of all, I want to tell 
you—I had a prediction last night. I said to 
the leadership—they said, “What should we 
say?” I said, “Well, I have been saying for 
4 weeks we have agreed to dramatically 
change this plan. We're going to string it out. 
We have to have a longer phase-in. We have 
to have less bureaucracy. We have to have 
totally voluntary small business alliances, and 
we have to give a bigger break to small busi- 
nesses to get them to buy into it. Pll bet if 
you go out there and say it, it will be treated 
as news.” And that is exactly what happened. 
That is exactly what I said to the Governors. 
That is exactly what I’ve been saying for the 
last 3 or 4 weeks. 

And I’m glad that it finally is going out 
to the American people. We listened to the 
American people, all of us did. So we said— 
when I sent my plan to the Congress, I im- 
plored the Congress to go out and offer sug- 
gestions for changing it, for improving it, for 
making it better. I did that from day one. 
I am still waiting for someone else to produce 
a bill who believes there’s another way to 
achieve universal coverage. 

I thought it was a very good meeting be- 
cause the leaders reaffirmed their belief that 
our objectives should stay the same: universal 
coverage, sO that we can provide security to 
those who have health insurance and cover 
those who don’t. Now, one-sixth of our peo- 
ple—remember, America is going in the 
wrong direction. Only the United States is 
reducing the number of people with health 
coverage every year. Secondly 
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Q. But are you going to accept any- 
thing 

The President. Secondly, our goals are 
the same. We reaffirmed them; the leaders 
reaffirmed them: universal coverage, quality 
and choice, an emphasis on preventative and 
primary care, and discipline in constraining 
costs, not only for the Government so that 
we don’t increase the deficit but also for peo- 
ple in their private insurance plans. And we 
will have a bill in the Senate and a bill in 
the House that will achieve those objectives. 

The burden is then on others. Finally, the 
burden must go to others. I would remind 
you now we have the American Medical As- 
sociation, several other physicians groups, 
the Nurses Association, the nonprofit hos- 
pital association, virtually every medical cen- 
ter in the country, a huge group of small busi- 
nesses, a huge group of large businesses, and 
a wide array of others who support these four 
goals. The bill that we will come out with, 
I am confident, will reach these four goals. 
How we reach them is now up to the Con- 
gress working with the White House. But the 
burden is on those who think they have a 
better idea to come forward with it. 

Someday we are going to have to focus 
on those who have other alternatives. That 
is my objective. I think we will reach those 
four goals. I thought it was a great meeting, 
and my prediction was that if they would go 
out and say what I’ve been saying for a month 
that it would make news. And sure enough, 
it did. And I feel very, very good about it. 

Now I have to turn this over to them to 
answer more questions about Rwanda. 


Norte: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. in the 
Briefing Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
United Nations Secretary-General; Salim Salim, 
Secretary General, Organization of African Unity; 
and Sadako Ogata, United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





July 15' 

The White House announced the Clinton 
administration approved an additional $17 
million for flood recovery for Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida. 


July 17 
In the evening, the President traveled to 
Miami, FL. 


July 18 

In the morning, the President attended the 
first meeting of the executive committee of 
the Summit of the Americas at the Sheraton 
Bal Harbour Hotel. He then went to the 
Miami Beach Convention Center where he 
attended an afternoon reception with officers 
of the National Council of La Raza. He trav- 
eled to Brunswick, ME, later in the after- 
noon. 

In the evening, the President attended the 
Maine Democratic Party Coordinated Cam- 
paign reception at the Sonesta Hotel. Follow- 
ing the Maine Democratic Party Coordinated 
Campaign dinner at the Holiday Inn by the 
Bay, he traveled to Boston, MA. 


July 19 

In the morning, the President met with 
Jim and Mary Bryant and their two children, 
a family from Beverly, MA, who are unable 
to obtain health insurance under the present 
system. He returned to Washington, DC, in 
the afternoon. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
fundraiser for Colorado Gov. Roy Romer at 
the Sheraton Carlton Hotel. 


July 20 
The President announced his intention to 


nominate James W. Swilhart, Jr., to be Am- 
bassador to Lithuania. 


1 This announcement was not received in time 
for inclusion in the appropriate issue. 
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July 21 

The President announced he has named 
Senator David Pryor of Arkansas to be Chair- 
man of the Policy Committee for the White 
House Conference on Aging and the follow- 
ing individuals to be members: 

—Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 

opment Henry G. Cisneros; 

—Secretary of Veterans Affairs Jesse 

Brown; 

—Secretary of Health and Human Serv- 

ices Donna Shalala; 

—Norman Abramowitz; 

—Horace Deets; 

—James T. Delacruz; 

—Rose Dobrof; 

—Mary Rose Oakar; 

—Herb Sanderson; 

—Lawrence Smedley; 

—Marta Sotomayor; 

—Daniel Thursz. 

The President announced that Glenn H. 
Hutchins will be the Chairman of the West- 
ern New Independent States Enterprise 
Fund. 

July 22 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Peter Berle, Dan Morales, Jean 
Richardson, John Wirth, and Jonathan Plaut 
to be members of the Joint Public Advisory 
Committee of the North American Commis- 
sion for Environmental Cooperation. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Dr. Paul Hill to be the Chairperson 
and Chief Executive Officer of the Chemical 
Safety and Hazard Investigation Board and 
his intention to nominate Dr. Devra Lee 
Davis, Dr. Gerald V. Poje, Dr. Andrea Kidd 
Taylor to be members of the Board. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted July 20 

Jan Lodal, 

of Virginia, to be Deputy Under Secretary 
of Defense for Policy, vice Walter Becker 
Slocombe. 
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Walter Becker Slocombe, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Under Sec- 
retary of Defense for Policy, vice Frank G. 
Wisner. 


Submitted July 21 


Jose M. Amador, 
of Texas, to be an Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, vice Duane Acker, resigned. 


William A. Nitze, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, vice Timothy B. Atkeson. 


Roger C. Viadero, 

of Virginia, to be Inspector General, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, vice Leon Snead, re- 
signed. 


Bill Anoatubby, 

of Oklahoma, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Morris K. Udall Scholar- 
ship and Excellence in National Environ- 
mental Policy Foundation for a term of 6 
years (new position). 


Terrence L. Bracy, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Morris K. Udall Scholar- 
ship and Excellence in National Environ- 
mental Policy Foundation for a term of 4 
years (new position). 


Matt James, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Morris K. Udall Scholar- 
ship and Excellence in National Environ- 
mental Policy Foundation for a term of 6 
years (new position). 


Norma Udall, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Morris K. Udall Scholar- 
ship and Excellence in National Environ- 
mental Policy Foundation for a term of 6 
years (new position). 


Submitted July 22 

Frederic Block, 

of New York, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Eastern District of New York, vice Eu- 
gene H. Nickerson, retired. 
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John Gleeson, 

of New York, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Eastern District of New York, vice Jack 
B. Weinstein, retired. 


Allyne R. Ross, 

of New York, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Eastern District of New York, vice I. Leo 
Glasser, retired. 


Paul L. Hill, Jr., 

of West Virginia, to be a member of the 
Chemical Safety and Hazard Investigation 
Board for a term of 5 years (new position). 


Paul L. Hill, Jr., 

of West Virginia, to be Chairperson of the 
Chemical Safety and Hazard Investigation 
Board for a term of 5 years (new position). 


Edward Joseph Kelly, Jr., 

of New York, to be U.S. Marshal for the 
Northern District of New York for the term 
of 4 years, vice Francis K. Peo. 


Robert Moore, 

of Illinois, to be U.S. Marshal for the Central 
District of Illinois for the term of 4 years, 
vice James L. Fyke. 


Joseph Nye, 
of Massachusetts, to be an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, vice Graham T. Allison, 


Jr. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
Myers announcing that Administrator Brian 
Atwood, U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment, will travel to Rwanda and assess 
relief efforts 
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Released July 18 


Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
Myers announcing $19 million in emergency 
relief funds for Rwanda 


Released July 19 


Statement by Chief of Staff Leon Panetta on 
guaranteed health care for every American 


Released July 20 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Dee Dee Myers 


Transcript of a press briefing by Treasury 
Secretary Lloyd Bentsen on the study of peo- 
ple without health insurance 


Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
Myers on the President’s meeting with Presi- 
dent-elect Ernesto Perez Balladares of Pan- 
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Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
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dent Levon Ter-Petrosyan of Armenia for a 
working visit on August 9 


Memorandum by Deputy Counsel to the 
President Joel Klein on the document re- 
quest by the Office of Independent Counsel 


Released July 21 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Dee Dee Myers 


Letter from Special Counsel to the President 
Lloyd Cutler to Senators Riegle and 
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Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
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Transcript of a press briefing by Agency for 
International Development Administrator 
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Fact sheet on the national security strategy 
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Nomination for U.S. Marshal for the District 
of Wyoming 


Released July 22 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Tony Lake, AID Administrator 
Brian Atwood, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff John Shalikashvili, and Acting Sec- 
retary of Defense John Deutch 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 20 


S.J. Res. 187 / Public Law 103-278 
Designating July 16 through July 24, 1994, 
as “National Apollo Anniversary Observance” 


Approved July 21 


H.R. 3567 / Public Law 103-279 
John F. Kennedy Center Act Amendments 
of 1994 


Approved July 22 


S. 273 / Public Law 103-280 

To remove certain restrictions from a parcel 
of land owned by the city of North Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in order to permit a land 
exchange, and for other purposes 


S. 1402 / Public Law 103-281 
Twin Falls County Landfill Act of 1994 


H.R. 4322 / Public Law 103-282 

To amend the Small Business Act to increase 
the authorization for the development com- 
pany program, and for other purposes 


H.R. 4454 / Public Law 103-283 
Legislative Branch Appropriations Act, 1995 
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